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Winter Fruits and Vegetables'as a Guide Post to aah More a Year Farming.” 
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ERE IS A GARDENER and some of his fall crops—celery, salsity, onions, and turnips. 
he can haye all winter long. The celery will only need storing, and the others can be left in the garden practically the whole 

_Over ;most of our territory lettuce and. cadineen may be had all through any ordinary winter by sowing in beds and 

covering with brush. Canvas is better, of course, and glass still better, but if neither is available, there is still the brush. 

Besides these hardy outdoor vegetables, most of the others can be put up in some form or other for winter use, and any one who 
has not tried it can have no idea how much they will add to the winter dietary. 

As Professor Massey says on page 3, every farmer should have a home canning outfit, and the possibilities of putting up really 
first-class fruit and vegetable products for the fancy trade have just begun to be appreciated. 

We have often advised the planting of fall gardens as well as the planting of a liberal supply of small and orchard fruits as easily 
avgilable and remarkably effective means of increasing both the financial returns and the satisfaction to be derived from the farm. 
Let us once more urge every reader to put up for winter use all his surplus fruits and vegetables, to keep his garden going, and to set 
out—if he has not already an abundant supply—more berries and grapes, more fruit and nut trees. 
etables in the winter is pretty good evidence of progressive farming; and it is s> e2zsy to have them that every farmer should be 


All these and many other vegetables 


A liberal supply of fruit and veg- 














This Week and Next. 





HE QUESTION OF feeding is always one of 
importance whether it relates to the feed- 
ing of the family, the live stock or the soil; 

and this week we treat all these phases of the sub- 

ject. Our ‘‘$500 More a Year” article is primarily 
concerned with a better dietary for the farmer 
and his family in the winter months; and on page 

14 there are other suggestions along the same 

line. On page 11 the feeding of cottonseed meal 

to hogs and to horses is treated in an authorita- 
tive manner and the conclusions there given can 
safely be taken as embodying the results of the 

latest investigations along this line. On page 2 

Professor Massey quotes with approval what Mr. 

Robinson says about the value of silage:, ‘‘If I 

had to give up the silo, I’d give up stock raising.”’ 

As for feeding the land, the discussion on page 

10 of when to haul out the manure is worth 

every farmer’s attention, as is also the article on 

inoculation on page 2. 











Other features of more than passing interest 
are the editorial on saving the corn crop, the ac- 





count of the recent Farmers’ Alliance meeting at 
Hillsboro, and the illustrations of the Tennessee 
Experiment Station hay-curing frame. 

Next week in our ‘$500 More a Year” series 
Dr. Butler will write on winter cover crops, a 


subject of vital importance to évery man who 


Owns an acre of land; Mr. Jno. W. Robinson will 
tell of his experience in dairying; Professor Mas- 
sey will discuss the selection of seed corn for 
next year’s crop; the poultry page will have the 
first of a little series of articles on preparing 
birds for exhibition. We shall try to find space 
for some practical talk on getting ready for the 
fall oat crop, as well as for a number of short 
ietters direct from the farm. On the Home Circle 
pages Mrs. Stevens’ charming letter this week will 
be followed by one from Mrs. Patterson in her 
happiest style—and it is unnecessary to say more 
about it. 





The farmer who doesn’t sow clover this fall is 
going to be badly out of fashion, and the same 
thing is true of the man who doesn’t select seed 
corn and seed cotton in the field. Better get 
ready for both. 
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climate of the Southern coast section there 

is often much loss of fodder that is cut off 
and shocked, and I often am inclined to hesitate 
in advising farmers in that section to cut and 
shock their corn. Only last week I had a letter 
from a very intelligent farmer in Beaufort County, 
N. C., saying that he is puzzled, as he prefers to 
clear the ground at once, but that in three sea- 
sons out of five the corn and fodder have been 
damaged in the shocks. 

I believe that it is true that the man who tops 
and strips his corn at the usual time loses enough 
corn to pay for the labor of saving the fodder, 
but so far as the actual labor is concerned, there 
is little to choose between the two methods. Hence, 
I can not always blame the farmers in the humid 
sections for adhering to the old practice. 

« 
s. 

PEANUTS AND HAMS.—tThis week I was in 
the peanut country of southeast Virginia. There 
the common practice is to have cowpeas among 
the corn and hog them down after gathering the 
corn. The shocks of corn would be in the way 
in this, as the hogs might attack the corn. This 
was in a section around Smithfield in Isle of 
Wight County, where the hogs are a very import- 
ant part of a man’s farming, for Isle of Wight 
is not only famous for peanuts, but for fine bacon 
and hams. ¢ 

One of the first things I saw in Smithfield was 
a big sign ‘‘Todd’s Packing House, established in 
1800.’”’ So Smithfield was packing hams long be- 
fore Chicago was ever heard of, and the old Todd 
establishment is not now the largest. The condi- 
tions surrounding the farmer in any section will, 
of course, have an influence on the methods he 
uses in his farming. : 

They certainly grow corn around Smithfield, for 
I saw there fields that promise to make ten or 
twelve barrels per acre, and the hog feeding may 
atone for topping and stripping. 


& 

SAVING THE WHOLE CORN CROP.—But as 
a general rule, I would always cut corn off at the 
ground and cure it in shocks, and would shred 
the stover so that more of it is eaten and the 
waste put in better shape for the manure pile, 
and no forks broken with long stalks in the ma- 
hure and cuss words saved. 

I would cut the corn, because I would want to 
follow it with a fall-sown grain crop, and would 
try to have forage in plenty without depending 
on the fodder. But in most sections where the 
farmers still adhere to topping and stripping it 
is done because their main dependence for rough- 
age is on this fodder. 

The fact is, that farmers must use their own 
brains in this matter as in others. But where a 
farmer has any interest in cattle, and every one 
should have some such interest, the best way to 
manage at least a large part of the corn crop is 
to put it in the silo. The stock get more of it 
there and in a more palatable shape than in any 
other. 


RR) cums IS NO DOUBT that in the humid 
tt 


& 

HOW THE SILO HELPS.—But the man who 
makes the greatest success will always have a 
silo and put all the corn he wants to feed into it 
and thus save more of it than in any other way. 
Read what Mr. J. W. Robinson says: “If I had 
to give up silage, I’d give up stock.” That is just 
what I said long ago, when I was storing 600 
tons a year. In fact, if I were to go back to stock 
raising, the first thing I would build would be a 
silo or two. I had three when last managing a 
stock farm. Every now and then some one writes 
in the papers advocating the raising of beets as a 
winter feed. I have done that, too, and found 
that the beets cost me three times as much to 
grow as the silage, and far more trouble to store 
and feed, while they are not a bit better than the 
silage as feed. 

J 

THE DEMAND FOR GOOD KUTTER.—Prof. 
Archibald Smith well says that families paying 
85 cents a pound for Elgin butter would rather 
pay the same for home-made butter of similar 
quality. But I have seen men from the country, 
who called themselves farmers, going around our 
towns with an old tin bucket covered with a piece 
of cotton from some old garment, and asking the 


merchants if they wanted any butter. And they 
invariably told them no, while they were at same 
time sending off orders for Fox River butter. 
They knew the sort of grease that was in that old 
tin, and were not buying grease. 

Years ago a lady. wrote to me that she had fine 
Jersey cows out in the mountains southwest of 
Asheville, and was using the best modern prac- 
tice. She said that the swell hotels in Asheville 
used Armour’s oleo, and she could not get a fair 
price for her butter. She said that she would sell 
for 25 cents a pound. I wrote to her to send me 
twenty-five pounds to Raleigh, where I was then 
living. It was sent with each cake wrapped in 
paraffine paper, and then enclosed in a veneer 
with her name on it and packed in a light crate, 
so that with the express added, it cost me 28 
cents per pound. When I went to the express 
office for it, I met Dr. Dinwiddie, then President 
of Peace Institute in Raleigh, and unwrapped a 
print to show him some fine butter. He asked 
me to let him have a pound to try, and I did so. 





Why We Need More Stock. 


B/|T IS CERTAINLY possible to im- 
va prove the productiveness of the 
soil without stock, but that it is 
easy and profitable to do so! do not be- 
lieve. By the use of the mineral ele- 
ments to encourage the growth of le- 
gume crops, and by turning these under 
as manure, one can certainly maintain 
and improve the productiveness of the 
soi!. But he will be dong it in a need- 
lessly expensive way. 

It is not necessary that every grain 
farmer or every cotton farmer should 
make stock the main thing on his farm, 
but every farmer, who practices a rota- 
tion that brings him these improving 
crops on his land, must, if he proposes 
to farm in the most economica! and 
profitable way, at least keep stock 
enough to eat up the roughage of his 
farm. For, after growing a crop of peas, 
for instance, worth for’ feeding at least 
$10.00 per acre, he cannot afford to 
use all that for manure, because he can 
save by far the larger part of the man- 
urial value of the hay in the droppings 
of stock after he has secured the 
feeding value. 


The cotton farmers have for genera- 
tions been trying to grow crops without 
stock and have not, as a rule, grown 
rich at it, and their lands have grown 
poorer. What they need is more feed 
for stock and more feeding and more 
manure for the land. No system of 
farming which does not include stock 
“ee has ever made a farming country 
rich. 











I took mine home, and it was good to the last, 
and I wrote to the lady to send me another twen- 
ty-five pounds. She replied that she was sorry, 
but that Dr. Dinwiddie was taking all she made. 
If she could ship her butter three hundred miles 
and make a regular market, how easy it would be 
for any one in the South to do the same if he 
made the best article. : 





What a Good Road is Worth.. 


EW FARMERS FULLY realize what good 
roads will do for them, not only in the 
greater facility for hauling produce, and 

saving the tax on horses and wagons, but in the 

general improvement of the neighborhood. Right 

here, wheré I now live, there is a farm on a 

smooth shell road where there was formerly deep 

sand. This farm was sold under the old condi- 
tions to the present owner for $27 an acre. He 
has refused $250 an acre for it, and told me re- 
cently that he could get $400 per acre on that 
part of the farm that lies near the city limits if 

/he wanted to sell it. 

Out on another fine road four miles from 
town there igs another farm that has not 
been improved at. all. My mother sold 
that farm over 50 years ago for $6 per acre. It 
is now held at $50 per acre, and land all around 




















it is selling for $50 to $60 per acre totally un- 
improved, and mainly because there is a fine road 
leading through the section. Part of this road 
is shelled and part is covered with clay on the 
deep sand, and that part is occasionally dragged 
with a King log drag, and is an excellent road 
and made cheaply, for the original deep sand 
gives a good drainage. Few people realize how 
cheaply a good toad can be made in a sandy sec- 
tion by covering with clay and dragging, or how 
cheaply in a clay section the road may be made 
good by shaping it to drain and covering with 
sand or gravel. Making good roads should also 
be a part of the instruction in the rural schools 
along with the elements of agriculture. 





Inoculation and the Nitrogen Supply. 


the artificial cultures for inoculating soil 

with bacteria for the legumes. He also 
adds that in talking with a gentleman this man 
told him that it does not pay to fertilize peas, as 
they will get less nitrogen and the following crop 
will not be as good as where the peas were not 
fertilizer. 

It is always best to be exact about these mat- 
ters. Peas, clover, and other legume crops are 
greatly benefited by applications of phosphate, and 
in many soils by potash. But if we give them 
ammonia (the hydride of nitrogen) they will use 
this and will not get as much nitrogen from the 
air. Hence, the crop following will not be bene- 
fited as much because the peas or clover have 
taken the soil nitrogen and have not left an in- 
crease. It is, therefore, a waste of money to ap- 
ply ammOniated fertilizer to peas or clover. And 
if farmers get to farming right in a short rotation 
with peas and clover frequently on the land, and 
aided by phosphatic fertilizers, they will find that 
there is no need for the purchase of ammonia or 
nitrogen in any shape for most crops. 

An English bulletin recently ~published says 
that on grass land during eleven years the use 
of phosphatic fertilizers increased the nitrogen in 
the soil 851 pounds more than in soil that has had 
no fertilizer. The plots, too, which had had dur- 
ing that time applications of sulphate of am- 
monia and nitrate of soda in addition to the phos- 
phatic fertilizers, contained less nitrogen than 
those which had received phosphate only. 

This may help to account for the success of the 
Maryland wheat growers who use only acid phos- 
phate, or acid phosphate with 2 per cent of pot- 
ash. These farmers formerly used a complete 
fertilizer on wheat, and made twelve to fifteen 
bushels per acre, while since using only the phos- 
phatic fertilizers, their crops have gone up to 
forty or fifty bushels per acre of wheat. But they 
grow clover, of course. 

Their success corroborates what I have for 
many years been insisting upon, that no farmer 
needs to buy nitrogen if he farms right. This is 
especially true of the cotton farmer, who will farm 
in rotation with peas and crimson clover, and ex- 
change his cottonseed for meal and hulls, and 
feed the meal in a judicious way with good rough- 
age. , 

He will have only to buy acid phosphate for 
his cotton crop, or acid phosphate and potash 
in most of our eastern soils, and he will gain all 
the nitrogen needed by the cetton crop if these 
are applied to the pea and crimson clover crops 
that should precede the cotton. 

Thousands of Southern farmers are applying 
four pounds of ammonia per acre in 200 pounds 
of the poor 2—8—2 goods, when if they had had 
the previous summer a crop of peas following 
small grain for hay, and the peas followed by 
crimson clover to turn under for the cotton, they 
would have had fifty pounds of nitrogen instead 
of four pounds for the cotton, and with crimson 
clover sown among the cotton, and the home- 
made manure from the cottonseed meal, pea hay 
and corn stover spread on this clover in the win- 
ter, they would never need to buy any fertilizer 
whatever for the corn crop. In fact, in a few 
years of a rotation with the legumes, the only 
fertilizer the cotton farmer, as a rule, would need 
to buy will be acid phosphate, and in some soils 
potash, for the peas and clover, for they will do 
the rest, and you will get more cotton and at a 
less cost than by using a complete fertilizer for 
cotton, and every other crop grown, and can af- 
ford to be very liberal with the peas and clover. 

Do not buy artificial cultures for inoculation, 
but get soil from an inoculated field and spread 
a barrel per acre. The prepared “cultures’’ give 
good results when handled according to directions, 
and when conditions are favorable; but ordinarily 
the soil inoculation is cheaper and more certain. 


wy CORRESPONDENT asks if it pays to buy 
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$500 More a Year Farming: How to Get It. 


XXIIL..—By Saving Vegetables and Fruits in Winter for Home and Market. 


By Professor W.:F. Massey. 

















NIONS TO keep well, must be 
grown from seed and not 














from sets. Anywhere in 
the South fine crops of onions 
can be grown from seed if the 
seed are sown as early as the condi- 
tion of the soil will allow. When the 
tops show signs of being ripe by fall- 
ing, pull the crop and let the onions 
lie in the sun a day or two unless 
there is danger of rain. Then put 
them in the hottest place you can 
find, under a barn loft roof, or some 
such place till completely cured. But 
keep the dried tops on them always 
till wanted to use or sell, for they 
will keep far better in this way. Af- 
ter curing remove them to a cool 
place. I have kept them all winter 
on the barn floor in an odd corner, 
for it will not matter if they get 
slightly frozen, and the nearer to 32 
degrees you can keep them the bet- 
ter. The loft over the sweet potato 
house will do very well if the door 
is left open in warm nights to pre- 
vent the temperature getting too 
high and sprouting them. 

Of course, you will plant a supply 
of sets in the fall for green onions for 
the table in spring, but for ripe on- 
iong always sow seed. You can get 
fine crops of the large yellow onion, 
the Prizetaker, by sowing seed in 
January in a cold frame under glass 
and transplanting the young seed- 
lings in March. The Potato onions 
are always grown from fall-planted 
sets as they make no seed. 


s 
Keeping Sweet Potatoes. 


\g,| OW FEW farmers have sweet 

Jie | potatoes every day in the 

year, and yet we have them 

here, for now, August 5th, the new 

potatoes are coming in and the old 

ones. are still on the market and 
have been since last summer. 

Of course, I am in the greatest 
sweet potato country in the’ United 
States, the Maryland- Virginia pe- 
ninsula, and our growers have learn- 
ed how to keep gweet potatoes easily 
in their curing houses, and in the 
further South the potato house is as 
much needed as here. 

You can keep them till the first 
of June in the banks outside if pro- 
tected from rain by a board shelter 
over the hills, but after that it is 
hard to prevent their sprouting un- 
der ordinary conditions. But if you 
grow any amount of sweet potatoes 
(and every Southern farmer should 
grow enough to have a constant sup- 
ply for the table all the year through 
and every day in the year), you 
should make a potato house. Such 
a house should be about 10 feet 
wide and as long as needed. We 
have some here that hold 5,009 
bushels. Sink the house two feet 
in the ground in a location where no 
water can get in. But if water is 
certain to rise in an excavation in 
winter, then build entirely above 
ground. Set posts for the walls and 
sheath inside and outside, and cover 
the outside with tar paper and then 
weatherboard it. This will give a 

















This series of articles, willrun throughout 
the year, the next four articles in the series 
being as follows: — 

Aug, 26.—By Keeping a Cover Crop on Land 

During the Winter. 

Sept. 2.—By Better Preparation of the Land 

for Wheat and Oats, 

Sept. 9.—By Selecting Seed in the Field for 

Next Year’s Corn and Cotton Crop, 

Sept. 16.—By Learning Why You Plow and 

How to Plow. 


dead air space to keep out cold. 
Make the side walls six feet high 
and put on a double-pitched roof, 
with a ventilator in the center that 
can be opened and closed. Floor 
over from the eaves to make a gort 
of cock-loft above, that will be use- 
ful for onions and will keep cold out 
from below. It will be best to put 
slatted shelves on each side of a 
contral walk, so that the potatoes 
will not be in too large a heap. Or 
you can gather and put them in the 
ventilated truck barrels and pile 
these in the house. 

Dig these when the goil is dry, 
and do not let them be thrown into 
heaps in the field but merely left 
along the rows to sun well. When 
all are in, start a fire either by means 
of a box stove and pipe running the 
length of the house, or by a furnace 
and flue like a tobacco barn if on a 
large scale. In fact, an empty tobac- 
co barn, well chinked, can be made 
to keep potatoes very well, but will 
need more winter firing than a well- 
built potato house. Run the tem- 
uerature in the house up to 90 de- 
grees with the ventilator open, and 
keep this up daily till the potatoes 
have sweated and dried off. After 
that there is little difficulty in keep- 
ing them, if sound when stored. 
Watch the house in cold weather and 
try to keep it as near as possible be- 
tween 40 and 45 degrees, no higher 
nor lower. You will seldom need 
fire heat to do this in a well-built 
house with dead wall and loft, with 


keep the heat out. 


crop comes in. 
& 


Other Rest Crops. 


turnips, and late in November plow 
a furrow to the rows. 


sown turnips will get pithy. 

The Half-Long Danvers carrot 
sown in August, can be treated in 
the same way. In fact, last winter I 
had them in nice shape all winter 
through on a north exposure and no 
protection at all, and they remained 
good till they started to grow again 
in spring. 

Blood Turnip beets sown now, can 


out of the mountains. 


Maryland years ago. 


left to grow all winter. 


manly called oyster plant. 








kept if placed where the temperature 
can be kept just above the freezing 
point, and 32 degrees will not hurt 
a potato. They should be kept in 
total darkness. A cellar, not too 
warm, will do, or they can be cover- 
ed deeply with earth outdoors. 


re] 
Keeping Cabbages and Col- 
lards. 


rr, ARLY IN December turn each 
b head over to the north and 
=m bank the soil over the stem 
and base of the head, leaving merely 
the top exposed. Some make the 
mistake of turning the heads south, 
and the headg will be certain to get 
damaged, for the stem and base of 
the head are the most tender parts, 
and these will be to the north, while 
the morning sun will strike the open 
head to the south when frozen and 
damage it. Any plants that are not 
well-headed will head during the 
winter if the leaves are well tucked 
around when buried. If you*grow 
late cabbages as I have suggested, 
you will have something far ahead 
of the collards, and if you grow col- 
lards, they are a great deal better 


come in the spring. The Premium 
Gem is a dwarf pea of fine quality, 
better than the extra early ones. 

If you have a surplus of eggplants, 
you can peel and boil them and can 
them, and in winter can take them 
out and make into cakes and fry 
them, and they will be about as good 
as the fresh sliced ones, 

Sweet corn should be well boiled 
before cutting from the cob, and 
then well cooked in the cans to keep 
well. 

& 


Canning Fruits and Keeping 
Them Fresh. 


VERY FARMER’S wife should 
}2) be supplied with a portable 

canning outfit, of which there 
are a number of kinds advertised 
and all are useful. Then she will 
be ready to take care of fruit that 
would otherwise be wasted. Pegch- 
es, apples, pears, quinces can all be 
profitably canned and if put up in 
good shape the surplus can readily 
be sold. 

Can figs, too. Dip them in strong 
lye, and then rinse them in fresh 
water and can them like tomatoes, 
and you will find them excellent. Or 
you can make preserves of them af- 
ter dipping in lye and rinsing to 
take the acridity out of the skins. 
Or you can pack them in layers in 
a stone jar and cover each layer with 
sugar, ramming them down solid, 
and will find them excellent in win- 
ter. 

Preserves, jams, marmalades, etc., 
belng rather to the ladies’ depart- 








for blanching in the earth. 
Js 


A Variety of Winter Vege- 
tables. 


frost. 


Then you can bring 


often. 

Some sage seed should have been 
sown earlier and the plants set 
where some early crop came off, so 


77] ATE IN SEPTEMBER sow in|that you would have green sage 
harrow rows seed of the| ready for sausage time. But you can 
Golden Ball and Yellow Stone} still sow the seed in a rich border 


and have fine green sage to cut late, 


And they will} and much more tender than from old 
keep well and will be ready for win-| bushes. 


ter use or spring greens while early-|es in the garden, but sow seed every 


I never leave old sage bush- 


spring and set the plants in rows af- 
ter an early crop and can get a large 
crop cut and dry for winter. Cure 
sage in the house out of the sun. 
Sow this month some Early Valen- 
tine beans. Gather them as fast as 
fit for table use and put them down 
in a strong brine. They can be taken 
out of the brine as needed, and 
soaked in clear water over night and 


be wintered in the same way any-|be ready for dinner the next day, 
where south of central Virginia and|and taste as good as fresh ones. Of 


course, every one knows that cucum- 


Make one sowing in August and| bers can be kept in this way till 
another the latter part of September | needed for pickling. 
of the Rose-Colored Chinese Winter 
radish, and when the weather gets] fast as well filled, for if left to 
cold put a muleh of rough manure/ripen, the vines 
between the rows of the late sown] Therefore, if there are more than 
ones and you can pull crisp radishes | can be used at once, spread them out 
till Mareh or April, for I have done|on trays in the sun and they will 
it in Raleigh, N. C., and in northern} soon dry and be better for winter use 


Lima beans should be gathered as 


will stop bearing. 


than ripe ones. Or if you have one 


Salsify is so hardy that it can bej|of the convenient portable canning 
Boiled and | outfits, can them, and they will only 
made into fritters it tastes very |need warming up in winter. 

much like fried oysters, and is com- 


Sow a good crop of Premium Gem 
peas and you can make a good fall 


It ig useless to try to keep early|crop for the table, and the surplus 
Irish potatoes, but the late ones and|can be canned. Sow plenty so ag to 
the second crop potatoes are easily! have enough to can to last till peas 





ment than to mine and each house- 
keeper has her favorite ways of pre- 
paring the various fruits for winter. 
Ail these add largely to the satisfac- 
tion of the farm family and if prop- 
erly used, to the health as well; and 
in many cases home-prepared pro- 


F¥ COURSE, you will can all 

rel the tomatoes you raise before| qucts of. this kind, of guaranteed 

But if you have some | quality, can be sold at good prices, 
the sides banked partly outside. You| well grown but green when frost 
can then be ready to take advantage|comes, gather them and wrap each 
of the market and get the best price. | one in soft paper and pack in crates 
{f wanted to keep in warm weather,!and put in a cool dark place out of 
open up the house and ventilator at| reach of frost. 
night, and close up before sunrise to|a few at a time into a warm reom 
In this way it is|to ripen, and can have sliced toma-’ 
easy to have potatoes till the new | toes till January, for I have done it 


and a business built up which will 


$500. 

Of course, we all know that apples 
can be kept fresh all winter long. 
All that is needed is a cool, dry 
place free from sudden changes of 
temperature. About 34 degrees is the 
best temperature; but winter ap- 
ples will keep well so long as they 
do not get above 40 degrees, if the 
temperature is kept fairly constant. 

Pears can be kept the same way, 
though they are a little more par- 
ticular, and the bunch grapes at a 
temperature of 34 or 35 degrees will 
easily keep until Christmas, if gath- 
ered when perfectly sound. 


aid materially in securing that extra — 
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Big 
Direct 

In Prices On Genuine 
AMERICAN 
SPREADERS 


Farmers—practical farmers—who have always 
known world-standard original American Manure 
Spreaders can now get big cut-price reductions, 
even below our regular, low direct-from-factory 


prices. 

Just the same high grades of material and 
workmanship—Same guarantee of long service— 
Month’s Trial—On time if desired—Freight al- 
lowed. Write quick. Investigate our 1910 im- 
provements after 27 years of actual manufactur- 
ing experience. Own the best at these astonish- 
ing prices, made possible only by improved 
machinery—cost of factory labor reduced—larger 
cutput—better buying facilities, more efficient 
office system and less expense. 

Write or mail this ad with your name and 
address for FREE BOOK and CUT PRICES to 


AMERICAN HARROW CO. 
718 Hastings St., 








Makers also of Detroit Tonguetess Disc Harrows, greatly 
improved, 1910 Models ready at same low price. 








Detroit, Mich. 


Prompt shipments also from our factory branches— 
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A Fay: Curing Frame for 15 Cents. 


It Will Help Cure Not Only Your Cowpea Hay, But Crimson 
Clover, Alfalfa and Soy Beans—Esp€cially Useful in Wet Weath- 
er, and Anybody Can Make It. 


9 HE ACCOMPANYING illustrations show and make plain the con- 

struction of a device for curing cowpea, soy bean, crimson clover, 

vetch and other hays of the ‘‘hard to cure” class. Of it Prof. 

Chas. A. Mooers, in a recent bulletin of the Tennessee Experiment 
Station, says: 

“Mr. S. M. Spangler, assistant in the plot work, has devised a 
simple curing frame which gives reasonable assurance of suc- 
cess in the saving of both the hay and the grain. This frame 
may also be used to advantage for curing alfalfa, cowpeas, etc., 
in wet weather. Its construction and use are shown in the illus- 
trations. The pieces are 6 feet long, 1x3 inches and the two 
main parts are made so as to lock at the top when set up. Poles 

















A Folding Frame for Curing Heavy Hays. 


may be used in place of the more expensive sawed material. 
The three cross-pieces are loose, and the entire device can be 
quickly set up or taken down. Six or more of these frames are 
required per acre. Caps may also be,found a valuable addition. 
In the Station trials the soy beam or other hay was put on the 
frame when in a well-wilted condition. By this method all the 

















The Frame Made Out of Poles and Wires, 


‘waves were saved and with the circulation of air through the 
paock good curing resulted. When thoroughly dry the shocks 
may be hauled from the field and threshed.” 

Ordinarily we do not believe that any sort of device is needed for 
making hay of good quality from peas or soy beans; but in very rainy 
weather some such device might be of great service. We were informed 
that on the Tennessee Station farm very rank crimson clover had been 
cured on these frames in the wet weather of the past spring, and that is 
certainly a severe test. Professor Morgan, Director of the Station, says 


years. 


that the frames can be made of poles for 15 cents each and will last for 
They can be folded up in small space, and it requires only a few 
minutes to put them up or take them down. 

It might be well to have a few of these frames for wet weather 
emergencies and very early or very late crops; but for the great bulk 
of the pea crop we do not believe them necessary. . 





How to Prepare Pea Land for Oats. 


I have some land in peas that 
I shall plant in oats, but owing 
to the impoverished condition of 
the soit and having no stock, 
shall leave the peavines on the 
land. In this case would you 
advise disking the land only, or 
breaking with a turn plow? Also 
what fertilizer would you recom- 
mend? J. G. 

Onslow Co., N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

If the growth of the peas is not 
heavy, you can chop them down with 
the disk harrow, going over both 
ways repeatedly and rolling the land 
to pack it. Or if the growth is good, 





it would be better to mow them off 
for hay. The idea is that the soil 
shall be well compacted, for oats will 
winter kill in loose soil. With but a 
light growth you can turn them un- 
der when the leaves begin to fall, 
and then harrow well and roll to 
paek the land, going over with roller 
and harrew till the soil is well pack- 
ed and the surface fine, and then 
sow the oats in September. But be 
sure to pack the land by tramping, 
harrowing and rolling. 





Select your seed corn from the field 
this fall and next year send your boy 
to the Agricultural College on the 
profit secured from the increased 
yield from an 100 acres in corn.—- 
C. B. Williams. 
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the pamphlet and let us quote prices. 








. * 

W.ite for our free Pamphlet on Drainage. Glves all necessary information. Tells 
HOW to Drain and W HY. {Use of drain tile increases value of land and crops at least 
25 to 40 per cent, BECAUSE IT PREVENTS damage by excessive rains; prevents dam- 
age by stagnant water and souring of soil, and prevents soil from becoming baked and 
cloddy. st enables the farmer to work soil earlier in the spring; lessens risk of ‘‘freez- 
i ng out;” lessens risk of surface washing. {It lets the air in, makes the soil warmer, and 
| enables the roots to go deeper. Consequently it is a help in dry weather as well as in 
wet weather. {It is good for all kinds of lands and all kinds of seasons. It is no experi- 
ment. {We make a SUPERIOR grade of drain tile ata-reasonable price. WRITE for 


POMONA TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 
POMONA, N. C. 
Manufacturers of Farm Drain Tile, Sewer Pipe, Well Tubing, Flue Pipe, Etc. 

















profits. 

























In a Steady Stream 


The bales ‘‘keep a comin 
Munger System Gin. 
No stop between bales ; no break- 
downs or delays by reason of fault of mate- 
rial or machine. ‘The wonderful Munger 
System meansa steady, even run that swells 
the profits at the end of the season. 
feature can be had only in the 


Munger 


The Perfect System 


The Munger System invites the pat- 
ronage of the grower by close ginning and by 
saving and raising the class of wet and dirty 
cotton that other systems cannot handle. 

Choice of Munger, Pratt, Wiuship, Smith 

and EagleGins. Fullline of Engines, Boil- 
ers and cotton-working machinery. 





Bales 


a "99 


with a 
So do the ginger’s 


This 


Plans and estimates free. 
Catalogue on application. 


CONTINENTAL CIN COMPANY 
Atlanta, Ca. 


Dallas, Texas 





Bir Ala. M his, Tenn. 
Charlotte, N.C. 


Bridgewater, Mass. 
(For export) 
( Address sales office nearest you.) 
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BUYING AND SELLING. 





BUSINESS TALKS WITH FARMER 
READERS. 


What School?—We long ago sur- 
rendered the opinion that every boy 
and ‘girl should be sent to college. 
But the least any parent can do is 
to give the boy and girl the very best 
school training that he is capable of 
receiving. If suitable advantages are 
not offered in your community, pat- 
ronize the boarding school. The 
question, ‘‘What school?” is an im- 
portant one. Denominational col- 
leges, boys’ .colleges, girls’ colleges, 
private schools, academies,—your 
choice and the choicest in the land— 
are advertised in our ‘‘Educational 
Directory.’’ Get their catalogs. 

& 

Agricultural Tile——A new adver- 
tiser this week is the Pomona Terra- 
Cotta Co., Pomona, N. C., manufac- 
turers of agricultural tile. They have 
just enlarged their plant and are 
prepared to furnish tile in any quan- 
tity desired. They also have some 
literature on the subject and will 
send it if you ask them. 

& 

Canning Fruits.—This week our 
“$500 More a Year” article is on 
saving vegetables and fruit. It is 
not yet too late to get a canning out- 
fit, and if you do so, don’t forget our 
advertisers. 

& 

Why Not Sell Hay?—Every farmer 
who raises any considerable amount 
of hay these days, should purchase 
a hay press and be prepared to sell 
his hay. Excepting the very limited 
market that is right at home, there 
is no sale at all for unbaled hay. 
A hay press enables you to put your 
hay into the one form in which it can 
always be sold. And baled hay brings 
a better price—the difference being 
more than the cost of baling—not 


Spinach per bbl., 50c. @ $1.25. 


Squash, Marrow, 50c.@1.25 per bbl.;| OHARLESTON PROVISIONS AND 









| RALEIGH OOTTON, —_| Fiour—Spring wheat patent... to 67% 
Siren. 7... 5.. 5.5 cdeswkeee sec — 

Raleigh, N. C., Aug. 14, 1909. in. squantebages «=e ho $50 
apes og eee ccecastc eee 12% to 12% = : 
sory cpeemeeners 2a ape at RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


Bright 






































for stock from New Mexico. Water- 








Wra Fill 
Yellow Crookneck, 50¢.@$1. Ruta- FARM SUPPLIES. Common on eS 
baga turnips, per bbl., $1. Toma- ofa o. Be Bis eeMeR: S.C., Aug. 14, 1909. Medium A ee | 14 Oss | 9 oi 
: _| DS. , packed. ..... .. 19yt, |WQOOGS. - 3 ora ays oe-- ng 188 li @15 
toes, 60 @ 75ce. per box for Balt.; Jer D:S. Bellies, packed .. 134 
sey, 75¢c.@$1. D. S. Butts the href 10%4 | oe Smokers 
utter—Creamery... 29 | Common .. | 10 12 5 
Siecae onan leo ge Hams — Choice, 98 16% | Good iz @30 | 5 33 
.50@3.50; Nyac ippin, ; nN ce ee 9 @1 
and so on down to $1 per bbl. for ee ees * . woe eo eh r ae Sun-cured Dark-fired 
common. Pears, Southern, Le Conte, | Meal, common ............------.- 1.80 | Common 5 @7 
$2@4 per bbl., and from this to|Grin—Corn, white cw, gg) | Medium 7 33 
5 ’ ‘ Do Se hel Teta eaa as ees SD 

$5.50 for Clapp’s Favorite, and to t=—Chipped white.............~. 88 
$1.75 for common stock. Peaches,| Mixed......--..............----.. 64 
from 75¢. to $2 per basket. Grapes, | PE Cracked cor ponda ww NORFOLK PEANUTS. 
50c.@$1 per carrier. Currants, red, Wihant pean. ber 100 pounds 1.60 Norfolk, Vs., A a 

; . . . oy ug. . he 
per qt., 9@ 13c. Blackberries, 8@ Miadlings. ver ft sr eo Fancy -..--.--.. ee ee ee “3% to — 
12c. Raspberries, 5@/7c. per pt. for Bue ver i pounds oe sre 50 ee? OPIME. 25. 5sses e555. 522250 oi to 2 
plackcaps, and 7@1Cc. for red.|Gotton tes-Piecd nine Machine pleiked-----------0-02o2oc22 2% to 2% 

, oe Se a Pee : 

Huckleberries, per at., 5@7c. Musk-|  Rebindled-. --.--sse.-  ---- iO) apantish Peatutacrce .crer cate nas ene 
melons, 50c.@$3 per crate, the latter | Buggire—9 pommds 1 6% B. FE Peas. per bag... 22.22. 2.00 to — 








melons, $100@200 per car. 
Butter, creamery special, 264%4@ 
27c. Western factory, firsts, 2114; 





seconds, 20@21c. 
Eggs, steady, with Western quoted 


S PORTLAND EN 
AT LA 3. FO The Best NOC E M 





at 20@23c. 
Turpentine is worth 53c.—a won- 
derful advance. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK 


ome and on the Farm.” 


THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CoO., 








Begin right by selecting your seel 
corn in the field this fall.—cC. B. Wil- | 
liams. 





The cement bought by the U.S. Government for tne Panama Canal 


“Concrete Construction about the 


Contains over 100 drawings and illustrations. 
Dept. 117, 30 Broad Street, N. Y. 
Daily output over 40,000 barrels, the largest in the world. 











We don’t want you to promise to buy, just let us mail you the Big Book Free, postpaid, and show 
you what really wonderfully low prices we are making on strictly high grade vehicles. It shows over 
one hundred and fifty styles of Vehicles and Harness to select from; tells you how to select, how to 
order, how to care for your Vehicles and much valuable information. It shows genuine high grade 
$75.00 Top Buggies for $49.00; $85.00 Buggies for $55 00; $75.00 Runabouts for $50.00; $100.00 Surrey 
for $75.00. We can save you $20.00 to $50.00 on many other styles. 

We Offer Harness at Cost, Lowest Freight Rates, Satisfaction 
or Money Back, Direct Quick Shipment From Two Factories. Vi x 

A reputation of five years’ honest dealing; ten thousand satisfied customers and a real <\ (e:e 
guarantee that protects you from any loss, damage in shipment, or defects in workmanship ¢ i 
or material is back of every Golden Eagle Vehicle. Write us today, a posgal will do. LA 








taking into consideration the loss in 
time and trouble in handling it when 
not baled. In our advertising col- 


umng will be found advertisements 


of several manufacturers of good hay 
presses. 
sure to get their catalogs. They will! 


enable you to choose one of the right 
capacity and you will get much other 


useful information out of them. 
& 


Live Stock.—Watch our ‘‘Breed- 
ers’ Directory.’’ We are going to give 


more attention to this department in 
the future. 


take any but reliable advertisers and 


so when you want to buy, you always 
get a square deal ff you patronize 


those who advertise with us. 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 


New York, Aug. 14, 1909. 
Potatoes, per bbl., round sorts, $2 
@2.25; long, $1.75@ 2. 


Waite, per bbl., $2.25@3.25; red, $2 


@3. Beets, $1@1.25 per 100 bunch- 
es. ‘Cabbage, Flat Dutch, per 100, 
$2@2.25 per 


$2.50@3. Carrots, 
bbl. Cucumbers, per bbl., $1.75@ 
2.25, Corn 50c.@$1.75 per 100. 


Celery, 30@40e. per dozen stalks for | 


large and 20@25c. for medium. 


Cauliflower, $2.50@7 per bbl. Lima 
beans, 75¢.@$1.25 per basket; flat, 
50@75c. Onions, Southern, red, per 


bbl. $1.50@2; yellow, $2@1.75; 
white, per basket, $1@1.25. 

75c.@$1 per basket. 
@$1 per bbl. 


Before you buy a press be 


Any farmer who has 
improved live stock to sell can al- 
ways sell it by advertising in The 
Progressive Farmer. We do _ not 


Sweet po- 
tatoes, $2.50@4 for Md., and Va., 
and $2.50@3.50 for N. C.; Yams, 


The machine will pick Spanish and Virgisin watieties 
Okra,| equally weil. 
Peppers, 50c. It®can be run by a single horse, team or applied power. 


Peas, 50@85c. per 


GOLDEN EAGLE BUGGY CO., Station 6. 159 Edgewood Ave., ATLANTA, CA. 4 





oH  . 


Let Us Mail You This Big Money (22":2"2"" 
Saving Book Today—Postage Paid (°°: 


Te 
Ze 
SoA <7} 
RANT LRH 





Peanut Growing Doubly Profitable 
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Whether you grew peanuts extensively or not, the Ben- 
thall Peanut Picker whi Brove the most profitable invest- see we are receivin 


ment you ever made. reco 
ith one you can double and treble your profits. is ran: ere 
u and your boys can de the work ef forty hands, and 


do it better, 
oo ro. it! 
gure the wages of forty hands, then think that 
much saved in hired help. 4 $ ad 
Such a machine will pay for itself many times over. 
With one you can pick when the vines are in any con- S@® make 
dition, thos saving them for hay, and moreover, they keep YOUF, neighbors. 
e fee clean. 


pickers. 





From Virginia and North Carolina, 


If you qourest, have not suffi 
@ valuable investme 


friends. 


Do Not Delay 


Every peanut grower will eventually have one of these 


cient use for one, ‘you 


The peanut vine is the equal of alfalfa as a forage ~ Last year we did not have enough machines to meet 


crop, and worth from $12 to $20 per ton. the demand. 


' This feature alone fakes it an economy to own a 


information. 


Substantial, Simple, Economieal 





If you_want to be sure of getting one, order n 
Benthall Peanut Picker. Clip off the below coupon, fill it out and mail to-da ° 
and you will receive free our handsome catalog and full 


Three clips of the scissors between you and bigger profits. 
CUT HERE 





> 
These machines are built to stang up under wear, so 
simple they can’t get out of order, and economical because f 
the repair bill will amount to practically nothing. 


What Farmers Say 





Benthall Machine Co., 
Suffolk, Va. 


GENTLEMEN: 


Piease send me full information 


about the Benthali Peanut Picker. 





basket. Rhzbarb, per 100 bunches, 
$1@1.25. Radishes, 50@75c. per} ff, 7}, Sampson, of Suffolk, Va. writes: 

= 2 x, e machine is more than you claim Pit. N 
100 bunches. Secallions, 50c.@$1 icked 4 high as 240 bess iat nine }:ours and a weant’s — 
ver 1€0. String bean i . fave picked approximately 5,000 bexs i vis sc asum, aud i 
I g beans, 25 @50c. per timate repair bill was the cost of one link te @ ehain’ address 


basket for green or yellow wax. 




















. Texas a nes 
testimonials from Geer eae have 


nt picking peanuts fer 
The machine can be moved as easily as a wago 
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EDUGATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





(Other Educational 


ads on pages 12 and 13.) 








For prospectus and information, 


ROBT. 





EAST CAROLINA 
Teachers’ Training School 


Established and maintained by the State for the young men and 
women who wish to qualify themselves for the profession of teaching. 
Buildings and equipment new and modern. Sanitation perfect. 


Session Opens October 5th, 1909. 


address 


H. WRIGHT, President, 
GREENVILLE, N. C. 














wre Oak Ridge Institute KJ 
4 


x 


A Classical Fitting School for Young Men and A 
Boys, with Full Business College Departments. 


58th year; 35th under present management. 


Location, in view 


Ideal 
of the mountains. Apply for 


Beautiful Catalogue. 








J. A. & M. H. HOLT, Oak Ridge, N. C. 








BUIE’S CREEK ACADEMY 


And Business College 


Prepares for College, University or Business. 


Elocution, Music, Art. 
low. 


Thorough Business Course, 


Telegraphy. Beautiful brick building. Expense 
462 students, 61 counties, 6 states. : " —Te 


“One of the greatest schools in the State.”—Ex-Goy. Glenn. 
Your school is doing a blessed work.”—Hon. J. Y. Joyner. 


“In many respects the best Academy in N. 


C.”—Rev. B. W. Spilman. 


“One of the greatest educational institutions in the Soute.”—Mr. J. W. Bailey. 
For catalogue and other information, address 


J. A. Campbell, Principal, Buie’s Creek, Harnett Co., N. C. 








One of the most successful and 
the South with hot water heat, 
improvements. 





LITTLETON FEMALE COLLEGE 


28th annual session will begin Sept. 15, 1909. 
For catalogue address J. M. RHODES, President, Littleton, N. O. 


best equipped boarding schools in 
electric lights and other modern 











KANSAS CITY VETERINARY COL 


Hospital. Many attractive positions o 
Sanitary Oificers. Army Veterinarians, U.S. Vete 
16. Catalogue and furtber ge sent on application. 


R. 8S. STEWART. Secretary 


New Buildings, Com- 
plete Equipment, Large 
pen as Practitioners, Teachers, Investigators, 
eterinary Inspectors. Term opens September 


. 1880 E. 15th St., Kansas City. Mo. 











President B. 8, M. E. A. 
For further proof of 





DA Ae a Gel 





MITHDEAL BUSINESS COLLEG 
buildings in the State, 
for busifiess and helping them to positions 


questionable methods to get students, Highest endorsements of former 
students, business men and 


EEWH) in America.””—Christian Observer. “Leading 
[EuHE| Business College of the South.’’/. A. Buell, 


and for full information, write to 


iE Ri » Va., owns one of the finest 
as been training young menand women 
or over 42 years. No 


papers. “ One of the very best Business 


excellence * 


President 





Bookkeeping—Shorthand 


—Penmanship—by mail 











A. & M. SCHOLARSHIPS 


LOUISBURG COLLEGE 


An Ideal School for Girls. Fall Term 








The Progressive Farmer offers 
a limited number of Scholarships 
at the North Carolina A. & M. Col- 
lege to young men who have to 
work their way, or want to lighten 
the burden of school expenses up- 
on their parents. The Scholar- 
ships are given for soliciting sub- 
scriptions to The Progressive Far- 
mer. Conditions easy; any young 
man with grit and some extra time 
can meet them. 


If interested write 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, N.C. 








Opens Wedn d. Biesed, h 


‘we i 





8, 1909. 

The purpose is to secure for the students 
healthful conditions, a happy home, Chris- 
tian influence, a liberal culture and a thor- 
ough education at a moderate cost. Excel- 
lent advantages for Music, Art, and Elocu- 
tion. Preparatory Department, with special 
care for younger girls. 

NORMAL COURSE. 
Especially prepared for young women fitting 
themselves for public and grad school 
work. Ample grounds for out-door recrea- 
tion and athletics. The marked features of 
this school is its individual care of pupils 
physically and intellectually. 
MRS. M. D. ALLEN, President 
Louisburg, N. OC. 


The North Carolina 
College of Agriculture and 














Bookkeepers. 
— Stenographers, 


ANTE T elegraphers. 
MORE BANKERS in the 17 States in 
which Jno. F. Draughon’s 31 Colleges 
are located, indorse these Business Col- 
leges than indorse ALL others. If YOU 
want EVIDENCE and want toRISE to the $10-a-day 
class, ask for FREE catalogue. Lessons BY MAIL i’ 
preferr Mranghon’s Practical Business College 


Fisher Building. RALEIGH, N C 





Mechanic Arts 


The State’s college for vocational training. 
Courses in Agriculture and Horticulture; in 
Civil, Electrical and Mechanical Engineer- 
ing; in Cotton Milling and Dyeing; in Indus- 
trial Chemistry. Why not fit yourself for life 
by taking one of these courses? 

Address 
D. H. HILL, PRESIDENT, 


West Raleigh, N. c, 





THE HOME CIRCLE 


hd 








All letters intended for this D 











to ** Aunt Mary,’’ care of Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


epartment should be addressed 











(The third of a short series 


For Love is of the valle 


Or foxlike in the vine; 
With Death and Mornin 
Nor wilt thou snare him 


That, huddling, slant in 


So waste not thou: but 


Thy shepherd, pipe, and 





‘‘A Small Sweet Idyll.” 





of Tennyson’s best poems.) 


What pleasure lives in height (the shepherd sang), 
In height and cold, the splendor of the hills? 

But cease to move so near the Heavens, and cease 

To glide, a sunbeam, by the blasted pine; 

To sit, a star, upon the sparkling spire; 

And come, for Love is of the valley, come, 


ey DOWN, O MAID, from yonder mountain height: 


y, come thou down 


And find him; by the happy threshold, he, 
Or hand in hand with Plenty in the maize, 
Or red with spirted purple of the vats, 


nor cares to walk 
g on the silver horns, 
in the white ravine, 


Nor find him dropt upon the firths of ice, 


furrow-cloven falls 


To roll the torrent out of dusky doors: 

But follow; let the torrent dance thee down 

To find him in the valley; let the wild 
Lean-headed eagles yelp alone, and leave 

The monstrous ledges there to slope, and spill 
Their thousand wreaths of dangling water-smoke, 
That, like a broken purpose, waste in air: 


come: for all the vales 


Await thee; azure pillars of the hearth 
Arise to thee; the children call, and I, 


sweet is every sound, 


Sweeter thy voice, but every sound is sweet; 
Myriads of rivulets hurrying thro’ the lawn, 
The moan of doves in immemorjal elms, 
And murmuring of innumerable bees. 


—Alfred Tennyson. 








Naples the 


SOme Quaint Customs of Italian 


the wonderfully interesting 
city of Naples. To me this city and 
the surrounding country is the most 
attractive portion of Erope that I 
have seen. Here one sees many an- 
cient customs, and it is easy to 
imagine one’s self in quite another 
age. 

After visiting the ruins at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, it is not difficult 
to see a repetition of the life of those 
ancient people in many of the little 
towns of southern Italy, Cava, Amal- 
fi, Meta, Positano, and many others. 
There is the same out-of-door life, 
the open square as a gathering place 
in the center of the town, with the 
market, the public fountain, the 
principal church, and court of jus- 
tice. The plan of the house is still 
maintained to a degree, the chief 
change being in the addition of one 
or more stories. I believe the Pom- 
peiian houses were invariably of 
only one story. As it was then, 
there is now, the entrarce or ves- 
tibule, with a garden beyond, which 
forms a court, while the house is 
built around the garden. Of course, 
the streets are not beautiful as are 
ours, sheer walls rising on either 
side, and often the streets very nar- 
row, but the delicious glimpses of 
these gardens through the massive 
arched doorways quite repay one for 
the forbidding appearance of the 
street. 

I have been unusually impressed 
upon this visit with the harmony of 
color in outside decoration, a lesson 
which I think we Americans could 
learn to advantage. Nothing can 
equal at this season the charm of 
color in the flowers and foliage of 
the Italian landscape—npoppy fields 
of brilliant red, the golden yellow 





Beautiful. 





Home Life—Where Living is 


Cheap and Time Plentiful—How the Neapolitan Housekeeper 
Does Her Marketing. 


rea 
By Mrs, F. L. Stevens. 
FTER AN ABSENCE of eight; broom, the vivid green of the grape 
‘A. years, I find myself again in|/vines cultivated upon tall poles, 
LON 


which give the appearance of trees, 
the tall dark green pines, pruned 
mercilessly for grape culture, leav- 
ing only a great tuft of dark green 
at the very top. Add to this the 
tall black cypress and the soft gray 
of the olive trees and one has a com- 
bination of color unequaled =  any- 
where. Fitting into this landscape 
are the soft grays of the ancient 
ruins one sees on every hand. 

The feature that pleases me most 
is that the modern buildings main- 
tain these same harmonious tints, 
with just enough color to enhance 


the landscape. There are the soft 
chocolate browns, the pale grays, 
and the dull grayish pinks, often 


beautifully blended upon one build- 
ing. All the houses are built of 
brick or stone, covered with plaster, 
which is tinted with a durable ma- 
terial much resembling the kalso- 
mine which we use in interiors. 

One sees quite tall buildings in 
Naples, but in villages about rarely 
are the buildings more than one or 
two stories. Naples is largely built 
upon a cliff of tufa, and in number- 
less instances the house is carved 
out of the cliff itself. We see many 
buildings of this kind in the process 
of erection. Many of the houses 
built in this manner are six, eight 
and ten stories high. 

I was interested to see the method 
of going to market used by occu- 
pants of the upper stories of these 
residences. It is a case of the mar- 
ket being brought to the door. A 
market man with al] sorts of com- 
modities in a push cart passes 
through the street, calling out his 
wares in an impossible voice resemb- 
ling a plaintive wail. Instantly 





various windows open out upon a 
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little iron balcony, this feature of a 
Neapolitan hose being practically 
invariable, and a small basket, let 
down by a rope, into which are put 
commodities bargained for by the 
matron of the house. In this bar- 
gaining one is surprised to see how 
much can be said by signs. It is 
said that a Neapolitan woman can 
sit in a sixth or seventh story win- 
dow and give all the news of her 
house and receive all the news of the 
street without a word, all the con- 
versafion being carried on by a few 
gestures of the hands and the shoul- 
ders. The omni-present shrug of the 
shoulders may express innumerable 
emotions. 

I have been exceedingly interested 
in these market carts and the com- 
modities they offer and the methods 
by which they are sold. Practically 
everything is sold by weight or kilo. 
One kilo equals two pounds, the me- 
tric system of weights being used 
entirely. Fancy buying potatoes by 
the pound, and more wonderful, still, 
an elaborate purchase of two cents 
worth of potatoes! Cherries, and 
beautiful ones, too, are also by the 
pound. I wag interested and puz- 
zlied to see squash blossoms offered 
for sale. I could imagine no use 
for them, but found that they are 
quite a delicacy when stewed in olive 
oll. They are eaten with bread, and 
form an elaborate meal for an Ital- 
inn. A laboring Italian lives princi- 
pally upon bread, macaroni, olive oil, 
and a cheap wine. This wine is of 
the third press, as it ig called, and is 
made from the skins, stems, and of- 
ten leaves and branches of the grape. 
It has an extremely sour and un- 
palatable flavor. The laboring man 
does not include meat in his diet. 
The price is absolutely prohibitive, 
a pound of meat costing more than 
he could earn in several days. When 
he is able to add a vegetable, such 
as a dish of squash blossoms, he is 
fortunate indeed. 

When I see the rigid poverty of 
these people I am more and more 
impressed with the rank extrava- 
gance of our country. 

Withal, these people are well 
nourished, contented, and happy. As 
the market peddler passes from 
house to house he often sings a bit 
of an old classic melody, another 
feature of the life here that is cap- 
tivating. The singing of the boys 
and men, the child with a don- 
key cart, the motorman on the 
street car, the laborer in the fields, 
points out emphatically that happi- 
ness cannot be measured by wealth 
or luxuries. 

Naples, June 1. 





A Device for Keeping Water Cool. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Here is a simple 
plan for keeping ice water in hot 
weather. Uae a tin pail with perfect- 
ly straight sides and large enough to 
turn over a water pitcher. After re 
moving the handle, cover the sides 
with thick flannel which must be 
drawn smooth and tight. Cut out a 
round piece of flannel just the size 
of the top and firmly baste it to the 
covering of the sides. Cover all this 
flannel with Turkey red. Put the 
round top-piece of Turkey red on 
first, cutting it an inch larger than 
the top of the pail. Sew it to the 
flannel. The Turkey red for the sides 
must be cut large enough to turn at 
the top and bottom. After putting 
it around the pail pin the ends to- 
gether very tight, having the pins 
about an ineh apart, and so fasten 
them that only the heads will show 
Sew to the cloth the wire handle that 
was removed from the pail. 

To prevent the water from soaking 
up into the covering, stand the pitch- 
er on a small plate so that the pail 
will rest on the tray. Then the plate 





Starting the: Day Right. 


By Mrs. C. 8. Everts. 


**Oh, the world is richer all day long 
For the thoughts we think in the morning, 
And poverty’s dearth is turned to song 
Of a double worth and a cadence strong, 
If we sing it well in the morning. 





ID YOU EVER NOTICE how the morning thoughts are 
likely to influence the entire day? 

Did yOu ever get out of bed with “the wrong foot 
first,’ as the old saying goes, feeling all awry, and loOking at 
the world through blue glasses? Perhaps yOu did not sleep well. 
Maybe the baby was cross and kept you awake; the d°g barked 
at the moon, or sOmething got at the chickens, and you had to 
go and see about it, and couldn’t get to sleep, but lay there 
looking forward to the morrow and the to-m°rrows to follow 
until] your brain was in a whirl, and everything seemed wrong, 
and going to the bad. When morning came you scOlded the 
dog, pushed the cat aside, fed the chickens without a pleasant 
thought for them, failed to say “‘g0od morning” to the family 
or to notice the baby’s happy greeting. When it looked at you 
with wéndering, reproachful eyes, yOu turned aside and would 
not be warned, but kept on thinking yourself abused, wonder- 
ing what there was in life anyway, especially your life. Finally 
the hard thoughts so obscuted the workings of your brain that 
sOme accident resulted. Happy for you, if it were nothing m°re 
serious than the breaking of a dish or the overturning of a wa- 
ter or slop pail; not something to affect the comfort Of your 
loved: ones. And so the day goes on. 

How different if, when you first went to the open door, you 
had thrown back yur shoulders and up your head, slowly taking 
deep, full breaths of God’s fresh, pure air, and looked about in 
the early morning for something of beauty, deliberately putting 
from you the forebodings of a tired spirit, resolutely loOking for 
g°od and not ill. Deep breaths of fresh air will surely drive 
away the blues, and before One realizes it, she is looking out 
through rose-hued glasses. AMother deep, full breath and up- 
ward look with thankful heart to the Giver of all, and you go 
about your accustomed tasks with a song. The day is started 
right, and yu are strOnger to meet its cares and perplexities, 
its loads and crosses. 

Happy they who make make a practice of starting the early 
morning hours with a cheerful mind, thankful spirit, and pleas- 
ant werds. 

















Good thoughts, though God accept 
them, yet towards men are little bet- 
ter than good dreams, except they be . 
put in act.—-Lord Bacon. 











T’S A GOOD PLAN TO 
visit all the salesrooms 
available and not de- 
cide which piano to buy 
until you have seen them 
all. We’ll take our chance 
then on your buying a 


Stieff 


The best Piano to be 
had for as little money 
as a good Piano can be 
sold. 








Direct from. maker --to 
user, without agent’s or 
middleman’s profit. 
Every cent of the price 
you pay is acounted_ for 
in the instrument itself. 











Chas. M. Stieff 


Manufacturer of the ; 
Artistic Stieff, Shaw, and Stieff 
Self-player Pianos 




















will caten the drip from the pitcher.|growth here. At thig time, usually 
Ice water covered in this manner will|there are many buds and some open 
keep cold for twelve hours in hot | flowers on the pansies. A light coat 
weather. of fine old manure is dug in with a 
MISS M. A. MCMANAWAY. weeder the first of March. Seed pods 
Bedford Co., Va. are snipped off once a week. The 
plants are removed to make room 


Oil Usea for Cooking or Eating Pur- ¢ eases i about the middle of 
poses, i 

Once or twice when we bought 

Is it refined oil or cottonseed pansies in mixture and there were 

oil that is used for cooking pur- {15+ enough light-colored sorts, we 

poses? Where can I get it? mixed the white-flowered Arabis 

C. F. H. alpina among the pansies with good 

Is cottonseed oil as good a8 | .roct, Now we choose such light- 

olive oil or lard? MRS. U. B. colored sorts as Earl of Beaconsfield, 

Emperor William, Snowflake and 
Yellow Gem and mix them. L. G. 








It is cottonseed oil that is used for 
cooking purposes. Most of that in 


Southern Wareroom 
5 W. Trade St 


Charlotte, - - - N.C. 
Oo H. WILMOTHSH, 
Manager. 








(Mention thig paper.) 




















For Catalog 


We Pay the Freight 





our stores is sold under the name of 
Wesson oil and retails for from 35 
to 45 cents a quart. It is manufac- 
tured by the Southern Cotton Oil 





pal 


store. Cottonseed oil is quite as good 
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Co. of Atlanta, Ga., and may be ob- SERVICE D\ aR WHITE Hick Y 
tained in almost any large grocery ati a tre . | 





Sow Pansies This Month. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Our pansies be- 
gin to bloom in February and from 
the middle of March until the middle 
or last of June, furnish masses of 
flowers that catch the eye from one 
end of the large yard to the other. 

We choose light-colored bedding 
pansies of a good strain; the big vel- 
vety dark pansies that are wanted for 
bouquets grow in another bed. The 
seeds are sown in a sunny, rich, 
sandy bed in August and are sturdy 
little plants showing some buds and 
flowers when frost comes. About 
Christmas we cover them with pine 
boughs, which are taken away early 
in February, about the time our 





as either olive oil or lard for cooking 5 T™ xe 
purposes and is certainly cheaper. ZS ON SEN, LM 
MRS. W. N. HUTT. SSS Se a 
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Everybody ought to be ‘‘from 
, Missouri’’ when considering the 
purchase of a buggy. It is an outlay deserving forethought, so be 
ni and read our catalog carefully before you purchase any 
other make. 


This space is too limited to tell of its detailed supremacy in struc- 
ture and quality, but we can give you reasons at length which will 
“‘show”’ any and everybody, even in Missouri, that the purchase of 
any other buggy than the WHITE HICKORY is doing an injustice to 
the quality of your MONEY ! 

Years of constant usage under i i 
class of the WHITE HICKORY ant one Salis poeties come” 
PROMISE of the most complete satisfaction possible to get in any vehicle, 
Write for that Catalog at once. 





























‘shrubs and early flowers’ begin 


BLOUNT CARRIAGE 4x0 BUGGY CO., cecrss: 
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We Guarantee Our Advertisers. 


WE wil positively make good the loss sustained by any 
subscriber as a result of fraudulent misrepresentations 
made in our columns on the part of any advertiser who 
proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that 
= will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable bust- 

ess houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent dealing, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The condition of this guarantee is 
that the —— por loss shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement appears in our paper, and 
that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: 
“Tam writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Far- 
mer, sr, which guarantees the reliability of all advertisers that 
it Carries. 


Average Weekly Circuletion First Half 1909, ‘44,520. 











Editorial Notes. 


fw] RAINAGE OF OUR low-lying and “‘seepy” 
ANY lands is a matter of great importance to 

the South, and one which we have all too 
generally neglected. We expect to have several 
articles of the most practical kind on this subject 
this fall and winter; articles that will tell how to 
drain, and why and when, what it costs and what 
it is worth. In addition to these we wish every 
reader who has had practical experience along 
this line to write and tell us just what he has 
done, how he did it, cost, benefits, ete. We can 
not afford to allow such large areas of our best 
lands to remain unutilized and valueless just be- 
cause they are not drained. 


& 


Don’t forget our ‘‘Good Roads Special’ next 
week. We have a large supply of good roads 
matter; but we especially desire the experiences 
of our readers. who have been trying to better 
their roads. If you have used the road drag, or 
built a sand-clay road, or voted bonds, or done 
anything toward improving your highways, let us 
hear from you, and at once, please. It will be 
too late to write next week. 

oe 

There is our ‘“‘Housekeeper’s Special,’ too, the 
last week in September. We want to make it the 
most helpful issue for the farm housekeepers and 
home-makers that we have ever published; but 
we can’t do it unless the ladies help us. We can’t 
help feeling that the ladies might write to us just 
a little oftener than they do, anyway. We are al- 
ways glad to hear from them, and we know: that 
when we have pleased them we have done all that 
mere men are expected to do in this world. 

& 

A big farmers’ conference is to be held in Char- 
lotte, N. C., September Ist, one of the main ob- 
jects being to provide a system of rural telephones 
for the entire county. The business men of 
Charlotte are actively co-operating, and here is 
&@n idea for farmers’ organizations in other sec- 
tions. Let the Farmers’ Union officials see their 


town business men and start movements of this 
kind everywhere. 


& 
It isn’t a bit too soon to be thinking about that 


oat crop. 


best; and the old notion that the preparation of 
the land isn’t of much importance for the oat crev 
has long since been proved to be a fallacy. Loox 
after the seed, too; see that it is plump and heavy 
and clean. Don’t sow cheat and other weed seeds, 
and then wonder next spring why all your oats 
should have ‘‘turned to cheat.’’ 

Me 
Of course, you went to your farmers’ institute, 
and made notes and asked questions and took part 
in the discussions. If you didn’t, you missed 
something—rather, you deprived yourself of some 
thing which was rightfully yours. The institute 
season is nearly over now in most States; but if 
you live in North Carolina, you musn’t forget 
about the State Institute at the A. & M. College, 
August 24th to 27th. 

& 
Don’t forget that an orchard will add greatly 
to the attractiveness and home-likeness of your 
farm, and that it will pay you handsomely for the 
labor and money it costs. ‘“‘A farm without fruit 
is not worthy of the name.’”’ Professor Hume’s 
one-acre plan is crowded out this week, but we 
shall have it next, and it is full of suggestion for 
every farmer. 

st a 
When we produce enough hay to supply the 
present demand for feed in the South we will have 
made a long step forward in our farming, but 
will still be far short of the needs of our farming. 
Large, additional quantities of legume hay should 
be produced to feed to cattle to furnish stable 
manure to build up our depleted soils. 

J 
The Women’s Institutes held in connection with 
the Farmers’ Institutes in North Carolina are in- 
creasing steadily in popularity. No woman with- 
in ten miles of one should fail.to attend, and no 
State having institutes for farmers should fail to 
provide them for farmers’ wives also. 

& 
Early maturity in either corn or cotton is not 
conducive to the largest yields. Some early ma- 
turing xarieties may out-yield some longer-grow- 
ing varieties, but the longer the variety grows, 
if it matures_ without injury by frost or other 
agencies, the larger the yield, as a general propo- 

e 
We want more of our readers to co-operate 
with us in our ‘$500 More a Year” articles. 
Each week look over the list of subjects for three 
or four weeks ahead, and get down at once and 
write us any experience of yours bearing on them. 





Crop Conditions. 





AINS IN TEXAS a few days ago brought 
new cheer to the sorely discouraged cotton 
growers of that State, and the outlook 
now is that the yield there will be larger than 

has been expected. The new United States De- 

partment of Agriculture report for August lst 
shows tobacco condition as 83.4 against 92.3 ten 
year average; aud 84.4 for corn against 83.6 as 











the ten year average. The condition for some 
Southern States is as follows: 
Aug. 1, « 10-Year 
State. 1908. Average. 
PROMOUGIS sic 85, 0.6.9. G5 opens 87 84 
AOE BIR Sees CEs + eh 4asohe 90 86 
WORRGEHES' S.C as 78 82 
PAIR A co te MES e we 76 82 
North Carolina ........ 78 87 
AVRATNOS . . os wk 6 n.d e956 76 81 
WETBRIBSIND 55 <6 «Mls + 40 lqua 69 78 
Taptiaiana..... 0). 5. - esee% 88 80 
eco a Sa 77 88 
South Carolina ...;.... 84 $1 


In the corn and wheat-growing North Central 
States, “the bread basket of America,’’ crop condi- 
tions are from 5 to 10 points above the ten-year 
average, but in’ the South Atlantic States are 
about 4 points below and in the South Central 





Early sown oats nearly always do the 





Harvesting the Corn Crop. 


HE HAVESTING of any crop which occu- 
pies so large a place in our agriculture as 
does corn ig an important question. We 

have no desire to be dogmatic or to insist on any 

particular method of harvesting this crop, but 
we do wish our readers to study the problem 
well and carefully that they may harvest their 
corn in a way which will enable them to increase 

its net value. * 

To pull the “fodder” or leaves and house 

them, and then later to. pull the ears and house 

these also, and then later to shuck the corn be- 
fore feeding and dispose of the stalks in the field 
in such a manner as to prevent their interfering 
with the cultivation of sueceeding crops requires 
considerable labor, and we are satisfied the re- 





“sults do not justify the labor and expense in- 


volved. 

If we had sufficient long forage; that is, if 
we did not buy hay, we might adopt the plan, so 
largely followed in the Northern corn belt, of 
pulling and shucking the ears in the field and 
then running stock in the stalk fields to gather 
what feed they may; but this wasteful practice 
is followed less each year, even in the hay- 
growing States, and is not at all acceptable under 
our conditions. There is valuable feed in the corn 
stover, and while feed is scarce with us we cannot 
afford to neglect this cheap means of supplement- 
ing our usually short supply of other long forage. 
To cut the corn and shock it and later haul 
it to the barn ig heavy work, little relished by 
Southern farmers. It is not harder nor more dis- 
agreeable work than pulling fodder, but we have 
been doing the latter so long that we have be- 
come accustomed to it, while the former is new 
and harder because it is new. As labor becomes 
more scarce our fields must be cleared up and 
made suitable for the use of machinery; then the 
corn harvester will come in to do the work that 
now must be done by hand. 

To husk the corn and put the stover in the best 
condition for feeding, is also work which must 
be done by machinery. The husker and shredder 
is already made and extensively used for this 
purpose; but it is not in general use because of 
the cost of the machine and the expense of pro- 
viding the power to run it. A good shredder 
costs around $200 and a gasoline engine to run 
it not far from $400. These itents constitute a 
real obstacle to the use of the shredder; but if 
the husking and shredding of the corn crop is 
the best way of handling it, the means must and 
will be provided. 

If a man has 25 acres of corn that will average 
25 bushels to the acre, he can afford to buy a 
shredder and if he has 100 acres, he can afford 
to provide the power to run the- shredder, for 
the same engine may be used for other farm pur- 
poses. Of course, it is plain that many farmers 
cannot afford to own a shredder and provide the 
power to run it; but if one man with 160 acres 
of corn can afford to provide the necessary ma- 
chinery, then 6, 8 or 10 men whose combined 
crop amounts to 100 or more acres can afford to 
combine and purchase the needed machinery. A 
shredder will do the work for a much larger 
area, and this is the sort of co-operation that 
will pay. . 

Few small wheat farmers own their own 
threshing machines, yet all of them get their 
wheat threshed. Where there is a demand for 
shredders it will be supplied in the same way 
as is the demand for grain threshers. 

Any farmer can figure out what. it costs him 


per acre to pull the fodder from an acre yielding 
say 25 bushels of cormh. He may get 500 pounds 
of fodder and the corn must later be gathered. 
Compare what it costs to harvest the crop in that 
way with the cost of cutting, shoeking and 
shredding. To cut, shock, haul to the barn and 





States 8 points below the ten-year average. 


shred an acre of corn will cost not far from $4. 
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This will include labor and wear and tear on 
machinery, and the corn will be husked and put 
in the crib and the stover torn into shreds and 
blown into the barn or on to a stack. 

An average acre of such corn in the South 
will give from 1 to 1% tons of stover. This 
makeg the shredded ‘stover cost about $3 a ton 
with the harvesting of the crop thrown in. 

What is this stover worth for feed? One ton 
is ag good as a ton of cottonseed hulls and 1% 
to 2 tons are equal to a ton of good grass hay. 
We pay from $10 to $20 a ton for the hay— 
will it pay to expend $3 or $4 to get our corn 
crops harvested and save a ton of stover which 
we have already grown? Shredded corn stover is 
worth $5 a ton for feeding beef cattle and sells 
for double that price anywhere that sufficient 
hay is not grown to supply the local demand. 
Shredded corn stover is not the best long forage, 
but it is better than none. We have never known 
a man who shredded his stover to be out of long 
forage for his stock. Did you ever know the man 
who pulls fodder or does not save his whole 
corn crop to run short of feed along in April and 
May? 











‘“What’s The News?” 


Lee’s Statue in the National Capitol. 
IRGINIA HAS NOW placed in Statuary 
Hall in the Capitol at Washington, statues 
of George Washington and Robert E. Lee 
—each State being supposed to contribute to the 
Hall monuments to two favorite sons. Some peo- 
ple had feared that there would be objections in 
the North to placing the statue of the great Con- 
federate chieftain in the National Capitol, but no 
such opposition has developed. On the contrary, 
it was in Boston and in a Boston morning paper 
that the writer, while on a business trip to New 
England the other day, saw the first pictures of the 
two new statues; and so far from protesting 
against the action of the Old Dominion, we found 
the Boston paper commenting upon the matter 
ag follows: 





























The Virginia State. Farmers’ Institute. 





IVE HUNDRED OF the best farmers in Vir- 
ginia attended the Charlottesville State 











address of President Westmoreland Davis was an 
especially notable paper, emphasis being laid on 
better roads, better transportation rates, better 
stock breeding and better farming methods. A 
fuller report by Professor Mnssey, arriving too 
late for this issue, will be published next week, 
but we ean not refrain from making reference now 
to the figures quoted by Mr. 1T. O. Sandy, State 
Demonstration Agent, as showing the profits in 
hay made by some farmers under his direction, 
as follows: 

“Ww. H. Pettus, Draixe’s Branch, Charlotte 
County: Number of acres seeded, 5; total 
cost of production, $110; receipts, 25 tons of 
hay at $15 per ton, $375; net profit, $265. 
J. L. Bradshaw, Burkeville, Nottoway Coun- 
ty: Number of acres seeded, 10; amount of 
hay produced, 40 tons, at $18 per ton, $720; 
cost of production, $212.50; net profit, $506.- 
50. Dr. J. G. Ferneyhough, Burkeville, Not- 
toway County: Number of acres seeded, 6; 
amount of hay produced, 24 tons, at $18 per 
ton, $432; cost of production, $121.50; net 
profit, $310. B. T. Taylor, Prospect, Prince 
Edward County: Number of acres seeded, 10; 
amount of hay produced, 30 tons, at $15 per 
ton, $450; cost of production, $264.89; net 
profit, $185.11.” 

Mr. Samuel B. Woods called the attention of 
the farmers to the profit in raising good seed corn 
and advertising it in farm papers. Several good 
corn growers in Virginia now sell their entire 
product for seed. One Richmond seed house ex- 
ports 30,000 bushels of seed corn to Europe and 
80,000 more to the North and West. In conclud- 
ing his address, Mr. Woods touched upon a matter 
of especial timeliness just now which we must 
also reprint: 


“A great annual loss to Virginia in an agri- 
cultural way I believe is in the handling of 
our corn crop when made. The way to pre- 
vent waste is to use a corn harvester and cut 
the stalk close to the ground, then in the 
days of Indian summer run the crop through 
a husker and shredder and get all the fodder, 
blade, shuck and stalk, shredded and in the 
barn. This shredded fodder, authorities tell 
us, analyzes better than timothy hay, and 
they further say there is as much substance 
in the stalk as in the blade and shuck com- 
bined, and the shredder puts this stalk in a 
condition to be used. I have sold shredded 
fodder for from $10 to $15 per ton. If every 


Farmers’ Institute last week. The annual], 


“The last vestige of the line which form- 
erly divided in the United States all that was 
Nortbern in feeling from all that was South- 
ern will bé obliterated when at the coming 
session of Congress the time arrives to accept 
‘the two statues which the State of Virginia 
hag offered as her contribution to the Na- 
tion’s hall of fame, Statuary Hall. For along 
with the staue of George Washington, the 
Old Dominion is offering as her second choice 
of all her illustrious sons the sculptured like- 
ness of Robert Edward Lee, the knightly 
commander of the armies of the Lost 


“‘As illustrative of the real state of repre- 
sentativé Northern gert:ment, it may be stat- 
ed during the whole tiine since the bill was 
introduced nui a single Northern man or pe- 
riodica] of representative standing has taken 
ground against it.’’ 

Writing from London a year ago concerning 
the placing of Cromwell’s statue beside the Eng- 
lish Parliament building, we inquired if some time 
America itself, grown wiser, should not ‘“‘pay a like 
tribute at Washington to Lee and to Jackson and 
to others of like grandeur of spirit who fought on 
the losing side in the other great civil struggle of 
an English-speaking people’? The comment of the 
Boston paper would indicate that that time is 
nearer than we had hoped. 

es 


Minor Matters Merely Mentioned. 
OVERNOR COMER, of Alabama, has signed 
ro the iron-clad Carmichael Prohibition bil). 
“Under this it is unlawful to sell or store 

any liquids containing more than one and one- 
half per cent alcohol. Locker clubs are illegal 
and the possession of a United States internal 
revenue license shall be considered prima facie 
evidence of guilt.” 
The Georgia Legislature has adjourned. A vig- 
orous and formidable movement for compulsory 
education failed of its purpose this term, but 
may succeed later. The same thing is true of a 
movement for biennial rather than annual ses- 
sions of the Legislature. No action was taken on 
the proposed Constitutional Amendment author- 
izing Congress to levy an income tax—possibly 
because Georgia wishes to exhaust this form of 
taxation to provide State revenues. After wrest- 
ling long with the near-beer question, a bill pass- 


the vote for Capt. W. P. Kent (who comes back 
from Guatemala, where he has been Consul-Gen- 
eral, to engage in the canvass) will show Republi- 
can gains. In this connection, however, it is in- 
teresting to note that President Taft has desig- 
nated North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and 
Maryland as the States in which Republicans have 
a good chance for winning, the census patronage 
accordingly going to them, while all the other 
Southern States are conceded to the Democrats 
and in these States the census officers will be di- 
vided between the two parties. 


When The Progressive Farmer first went to 
press last week Commissioner of Agriculture G. 
W. Koiner, of Virginia, seemed to have won re- 
nomination in the primary, and announcement 
was made accordingly. Later news seemed to show 
that Mr. J. Thompson Brown was the nominee, 


and before our Virginia edition was printed our 
news columns were changed to carry this an- 
nouncement. Now, the later returns indicate that 
Koiner has really beén renominated by a major- 
ity of 1,000, more or less, but it is likely that Mr. 
Brown will contest the finding. 


Governor J. Y. Sanders, of Louisiana, speaking 
before the Louisiana Good Roads’ Association last 
week, declared that Louisiana convicts will be 
used chiefly for road building and not farming 
hereafter. This is as it should be. ‘The Nation- 
al Government should construct National roads 
connecting every State capital in the Union,” says 
Governor Sanders. ‘‘The States should construct 
roads connecting every county-seat with every 
other county-seat.’’ ‘ 


Educational rallies are the order of the day in 
South Carolina, State Superintendent Swearingen, 
who is an aggressive leader in spite of his blind- 
ness, D. S. C. Mitchell, the statesman-like new 
President of the State University, and Dr. H. N. 
Snyder, the able head of Wofford College, are 
among the leaders in the movement. And South 
Carolina is to be congratulated upon having such 
men to serve her in such a cause. 


An innovation in judicial matters, and a wise 
one, comes from Oklahoma. The Criminal Court 
of Appeals declares that it will reverse no case 
“merely upon a showing of harmless error in the 
trial,’’-and the decision continues: ‘The reversal 
of just convictions of the guilty upon purely tech- 
nical questions is the prime cause of want of con- 
fidence in the courts ... . and often results in 
mob violence.” 


Mr. Royal E. Cabell, formerly postmaster at 
Richmond, Va., who succeeds Mr. John G. Capers 
of South Carolina as United States Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue, has a big job before him in 
arranging for the collection of the new 1 per cent 
tax on the net income of all corporations in the 
United States. Arrangements for the assessments 
are to be completed January ist, and the taxes 
paid July 1st of each year. 


Two well known Savannah doctors have been 
arrested for giving prescriptions for cocaine. Co- 
eaine is not only ruinous physicaliy, but incites to 
the most horrible crimes, and a vigorous campaign 
against it should be carried on in all parts of the 
South. 

Great interest is manifested in the Lakes and 
Gulf Deep Waterway Convention to be held in 
New Orleans October 28th, 29th, and 30th. The 
improvement of our waterways is the surest way 
to prevent extortionate railroad rates. 

Gifford Pinchot warned the National Irrigation 
Congress last week of a great trust that is seeking 
to get control of all the water powers of Amer- 
ica. It is high time for the people to awake to 
the seriousness of this matter. 

For some months now Alabama has had State 
prohibition by statute. It is now proposed to put 





farm in Virginia sold its corn-stalks with the 
blade and shucks at $10, or carried extra 
stock enough to consume and make into ma- 
nure the cornstalks that are wasted on it, 
what would it mean in dollars and cents to 
the people of our State? Amd the same is 
true of the whole South. Care should be 
taken to shred only when the fodder is dry. 
Then it will keep in perfect condition, bright 
and clean, and if fed with cheap molasses 
makes one of the finest feeds in the world.” 


It would be unfair, however, to continue t 


quote exceptional parigraphs from only a few of 


ed prohibiting the sale of near beer in towns of 
less than 2,500, and placing the license tax at $1,- 
000 for wholesale dealers and $300 for retail} ‘Thus far Government ownership of railroads is 
dealers. The increasing interest in public health} working remarkably well in Mexico. 

regulations found expression in laws requiring 
the daily disinfection of railway coaches, and re- 
quiring that a supply of antitoxin be kept on hand 
in every county, and every State should have laws 


it in the State Constitution, and an election for 
this purpose will be held in November. 





A Thought for the Week. 


OCIETY SEEKS MEN who can serve it. We 


like these. want help, the help of the strong, the sen- 
sible, and the unselfish. The age is cry- 
0 The Miter Goatest betwen 2 ae iig for men—civilization wants men who can save 


Mr. Tucker for the Democratic nomination for it from dissolution; and those who can benefit it 


the speeches, and we reserve further comment| Governor of Virginia seems likely to prevent thor-| most are those who are freest from prejudice, 








for Prof. Massey’s review next week. 


eughly united party action. Democrats fear that| hate, revenge, whim, and fear.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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Use 
Horse 
Collars 
That 
Save 
Dollars 





ADJUSTABLE HAMELESS COLLARS 


saye money for every horse owner 
using them. Adjustable = top _and bot- 
tom; does away with sweat pads. Pre- 
vents and cures sore shoulders. Hun- 
dreds of testimonials to this effect. 
eves Hane So hasnessins theteam. Most 
suitable, practicable collar ever devised 
for heavy work. Buy once for all time. 
4 Write for full information today if you 
value your horse. wt 


GRIFFITH &=TURNER CO., 
206-215 N. Paca St., BALTIMORE, MD. 




















An Easy | 

Turning 
Wheel 

Pays 

| Best 





W hen 
you're 
studying 
ways to in- 
crease business 
—how to make 
more trips per day, or how to carry 
more pounds per trip—remember 


MICA 
AXLE 








AllSay Same 


Users of Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separators know Tubular 
superiority. Read what they say: 


Sloan, la., May 24, 1909:—“Tried seven 
makes but, after trying the Tubular, would 
throw all the others on the scrap pile.”— 
St. John Backus, 

Royalton, Minn., March 9, 1909:—“Tried 
five different kinds, but the Tubular was 
our choice.”—Jos. Walegorsky. 

Coggon, la., July 5, 1909:—“Used seven 
different separators but find Tubular su- 
perior to all,”—Charles Boone, 

Greencastle, Pa., March 22, 1909:— 
“Have operated six ‘bucket bowl’ separat- 
ors, but none is half so easy or clean a 
skimmer as Tubular.” —M. 0. Stains. 

Hartford, Wash., Feb. 3, 1909:—“I lost 
the price of a Tubular in a year by using 
a ‘bucket bowl’.”—A Schroeder. 


Tubulars are made in the world’s 
greatest separator factory. Branch 
factories in Canada and Germany. 
Sales exceed most, if not all, others 
combined. Write for Catalog 283, 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 
West Chester, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Can. San Francisco, Cal. 











Winnipeg, Can. Portland, Ure. 














GREASE 


It puts good dollars 
into many a pocket by 
saving wagon-wear 
and horse fiesh. 

Alittleon each wag- 
on spindle puts “go” 
into a whole week’s 
business. 

The best thing for 
wheels is Mica Axle 
Grease. Ask your 
dealer and try it. 
STANDARD OIL CO. 
one (incorporated) 
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PiliSave You $50 


if You'll Let Me 


This is just a little ad—but a postal will bring my Big 
Book—and give you my §50.00 Saving "Pece and S| 
Proposition. ye bape tne tite Wt ad- 
vertisement as if it covered a pa: 

itivel y will do better work and last onges 





my ¥ 
saving price. MySpecial 
Proposition will interest you. 


bring you everything postpaid. 
WI'l You Pay a Penny For 
The Postel and Save $50.00? 











GET ONE 
of our patented bush 
pullers to do your 
grubbing. One man 
with this machine 
can do the work of 


5men, The of ihe age 
pe tg oO! 
Gap tus -BushPuling) Meh. Co 


Seuthwesi 
Washi che, 0.¢. 


A Dixie Pea Huller 


makes big profits out of Cow 
Peas. Hulls and cleans with- 
out bursting the peas-increases 
their value 10c per bushel. 
any have given entire satis- 
action for over 10 years. Il- 
1) lustrated catalog free upon 
ah request. Write today Dept. 22 
ea SANDERS MFG. CO. 
Fr" Dalton, Ga. 


















—_ Pgs 3 to tangle legs. 


to ride in. A* 














You can break eee easier with this cart. No matter what position 
animal gets in you can dismount instantly. 


solutely nohorse motion. Pleasant 
‘hummer” fortrack use. Seat can 
be adjusted to balance rider thus taking all load 
off the horse. Write quick for free descriptive booklet 


CHAMPION CART COMPANY, 103 Cavin S8t., Ligonier, Ind. 







It’s great for road -s= 














Takes all the Gold Medals Everywhere® Exhibited, 





Gold Medal Jamestown Exposition, 
First Prize North Carolina State Fair, 
First Prize wherever shown. 


Makes the Finest Meal of Any Mill on the Market. 


Every farmer who has a gasolene engine 
or any kind of power ought to have one. 
The only portable mill on the market that 
will clean, sift and sack the meal and make 
the finest bread meal to ad, on a as 
good as any other mill for coarser f 
: Write to-day for full information to 


WC. MEADOWS MILL CO., 
Box F, : : : : Poor’s Knob,N.C. 


Or to INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Atlanta, Ga., Richnrond, Va; 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
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A Hasty Conclusion from ‘One 


About the Work. 


Messrs. Editors: I am forced to 
take issue with you along several 
lines, especially the questions of 
barnyard manure and the drainage 
of farm lands. I am sorry to see 
that you as well as most agricultural 
writers advocate the spreading of 
manure fresh from the barnyard 
daily. When I was in Illinois I was 
in the stock business and my aim 
then, as well as now, was to see how 
much manure I. could produce annu- 
ally. On account of saving valuable 
time (as I thought) and by the ad- 
vice of the agricultural press, one 
winter I put out my entire output 
daily, covering about 12 acres of 
ground, which I put in corn the fol- 
lowing season, The result was about 
20 bushels of corn per acre on land 
which ought to have produced 60 or 
75 bushels. I put the same field 
back to corn the following season 
and harvested a bumper crop there, 
proving my position that manure 
must ripen before it is fit for use. 

Therefore, my plan is to erect a pit 
in a handy but out-of-the-way place 
in which I store my manure daily, 
mixing together all kinds. I allow 
it to remain. there until thoroughly 
rotten, which I assist by giving a 
thorough mixing and in dry weather 
by wetting. When it is hauled to 
the field it is made to cover as much 
space as possible and yet leave a 
trace. 

In your last issue there was an 
extensive article on drainage, advo- 
cating surface drainage, which seems 
to be the only method resorted to 
here in the South, thereby throwing 


be a source of annoyance, to say 
nothing of its ability to hold stag- 
nant water to breed mosquitoes and 
malaria. By the use of a system of 
drain tile the whole surface can be 
farmed. and kept. clean, and the 
drainage will be an improvement 
rather than an eye-sore to your 
farm. By the use of drain tile one 
can collect water that would other- 
wise become stagnant and run it 
into sanitary watering places and 
have pure, clean, fresh water for 
stock nine months in the year and, 
in a great many cases, the whole 
year round. R. A. PATTON. 
Madison Co., Ala. 


Comment by Professor Massey.— 
One swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and one experiment seldom 
proves anything. Mr. Patton spread 
manure on a piece of land and got a 
gmall crop of corn, and at once jump- 
ed to the conclusion that the manure 
wag the cause of the failure. In an 
intensely dry summer when there is 
not moisture enough to aid in the de- 
composition of the manure, the 
rough manure may have caused some 
damage, if it was put on heavily. 
But this does not prove that the 
practice of getting manuring on the 
land as fast as made is bad. He may 
have some manure in fine condition 
after rotting it, but he has no idea | 
what he may have lost in the pro-| 
cess. He made a 
corn the second year because the 
manure had decayed in the soil and 
the soil had held on to it. 





Observation—Our Great 
of Both Tile and Surface Drainage, and the Best Way to go 


out several acres of your best land | 
to grow up in weeds or brush and | 


bumper crop of | 


But in} 


was to go in coro the next geason, 


When to Haul Out Manure. 


Need 


and we began to haul manure on it 
soon after the hay harvest and con- 
tinued to haul it all winter as fast 
as We could get on the land. There 
was no firing of this manure, simply 
a drying and loss of water mainly, 
and it all lay on the ground till 
spring and that which was applied 
in summer and fall made a great in- 
crease in the growth of the grass 
that was to be turned under, and 
that part made the best corn, be- 
cause the manure had rotted right 
where I wanted jit, and had not 
wasted by heating in piles or in the 
barnyard. 

Over fifjy years’ experience in 
farming hag convinced me that the 
sooner one can get the manure out 
on the land after it is made, the 
better for the crops and the more you 
get from the manure. Of course, we 
all know that well-rotted manure 
will give immediate results, but in 
rotting it in pit or pile you will in- 
evitably lose far more plant food 
than if spread on the land, and I 
always want to get manure out 
where some plant is waiting for it, 
rather than to have it wasting its 
value in the air of the barnyard. 
Numberless experiments have shown 
the spreading manure as fast as 
made igs the most profitable plan. 
True, it is not always convenient to 
get it out as fast as made, but the 
nearer we come to doing this the 
better for the land. 

As for the drainage problem, if 
Mr. Patton had read what we have 
had to say along that line, he would 
| have known that we believe in tile 
draining just as much as he can. It 
is the ideal system to which we must 
sooner or later come. Many farm- 
ers, however are not able to tile-drain 
all their lands and many more of 
them think they are not. Surface 
drainage is better than no drainage; 
and because we wish our readers to 
lay off their open ditches in the best 
manner, there is no reason for think- 
ing that we do not believe in tiling. 





Right Time to Kill Sheep-Killing 
Dogs 


Messrs. Editors: I notice Mr. 
Archibald Smith says that we need 
more sheep. Yes, more sheep and 
fewer dogs. Mr. Smith thinks the 
right time to kill a-dog running 
across the farm without his owner is 
from 6 p. m. until 6 a. m. I would 
amend this by making the time from 
6 a. m, to 6 a. m. next day, and don’t 
wait to see if the sign is right. No 
difference in the dark of the moon or 
light of the moon, just so you can 
look through the sights of the sun. 

Ss. A. SAUM. 

Orando, Va. 





A pure bred wSoar, costing $25 to 
$50, and a small herd of grade 
sows, are all that is required to start 
in the hog business, but to get out 
with the most profit, an abundance 
| of feed that the hogs can harvest, 
should be provided before the hogs 
|are bought or bred. 








HE eee 
H Prof. W. L. Carlyle says, that ex- 
| pe sriments of the Wisconsin Station 
}seem to show that rape is a better 


rotiing it elsewhere it would lose a | grain feed for growing pigs than 
ereat deal in the air. iclover. The pigs fed upon rape made 

The most effective place I have | 100 pounds gain on 35% pounds 
ever uSed manure was on a sod that | less grain than was required for those 


fed on clover. 
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FEEDING COTTONSEED MEAL TO 
HOGS. 


A Safe Feed Only When Fed in 
Small Quantities and for a Short 
Time. 


Bulletin No. 200 of the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station on ‘Feed- 
ing Fermented Cottonseed Meal to 
Hogs,” by R. S. Curtis, gives the fol- 
lowing summary of the results which 
should be of interest to every South- 
ern farmer: 

“Corn alone proved to be an unde- 
sirable ration for growing hogs, 
causing smal] gains and unthrift. 
This condition was more marked, 
owing to the fact that the lot was 
closely penned, without pasture; yet 
the other lots, similarly confined, 
made relatively larger gains. 

“Fermented cottonseed meal can 
be fed in small quantities for limited 
periods, with very gratifying results. 
These experiments indicate that sev- 
enty-five to ninety days would be the 
limit of satisfactory feeding. This 
would depend, however, on the age 
and condition of the hogs, the sup- 
plementary feeds and the proportion 
of cottonseed meal fed. ~ 

“Lot 3, fed a combination of corn 
and cottonseed meal, in the propor- 
tion of four to one, made larger and 
cheaper gains for the first ninety 
days than the lot similarly fed on 
corn and linseed meal. This would 
seem to indicate that, when possi- 
ble, cottonseed meal should be used, 
since it contains a larger quantity of 
protein and sells for about one-fourth 
less per ton than linseed meal. 

“Farmers would, according to the 
results of this experiment, be safe in 
feeding fermented cottonseed meal 
to seventy-five-pound shoats in quan- 
tities ranging from one-tenth to one- 
fifth the total ration, by weight, for 
a period of seventy-five to ninety 
auys. 

“The feeding of the four lots of 
hogs during the first period was 
more profitable when one part of cot- 
tonseed meal was added to the ration 
of four parts corn than when corn 
alone or corn and _ linseed meal in 
combination were fed. In case of 
linseed meal, however, the greater 
cost of gain was due to the high 
price of the feed, and not so much 
to its lack of efficiency in making 
gains. Barring this one factor, and 
the possible danger in feeding cotton- 
seed meal, the two feeds, according 

to the results of this experiment, are 
approximately the same in feeding 
value when fed for the time stated. 

“With corn and cottonseed meal 
each costing approximately $28 per 
ton, the results of this experiment 
show clearly in favor of the combined 
corn and cottonseed meal ration, con- 
sidering always the limitations given 
as to the amount fed and length of 
feeding period. 

“The practical application of these 
results would not be to feed under 
the conditions here described, but 
rather to feed the corn and cotton- 
Seed meal in connection with grazing 
frops, which can be produced so 
abundantly by Southern farmers. 
This experiment was carried on un- 
der adverse conditions to render safe 
conclusions possible. 

“When fed with judgment, cotton- 
Seed meal can be made a valuable 
adjunct to corn as a ration for hogs. 
It is our cheapest commercial feed 
Supplying protein, and should not be 
entirely ignored in swine production. 

“Cottonseed meal, when fed in 
quantities, will, after one hundred 
‘to one hundred and twenty days, ap- 
Pagently reduce the normal gains 


should be kept in the mind of the 
feeder, the amount of feed used re- 
corded, and the hogs weighed occa- 
sionally. Accurate judgment will di- 
rect when to eliminate the meal from 
the ration. Aim to feed under the 
limit, however, rather than over.’’ 





SUBSTITUTING COTTONSEED 
MEAL FOR CORN. 


How to Calculate a Ration for 
Horses and Mules. 


I wish to know something 
about feeding cottonseed meal 
to mules. [ have two-thirds 
enough corn, will it be all right 
to make the other out on ths 
meal? My mules being small, 
I only feed gix ears at a feed and 
three times a day and the mules 
stay in good working order. 
How many ears of corn must I 
give and how much meal to 
make back the six ears of corn? 

M. S. 

Calhoun Co., Miss. 


Editorial Answer: To state that 
18 ears of corn are fed to each mule 
per day, is a statement not sufficient- 
ly definite to enable us to substitute 
cottonseed meal on an intelligent 
basis. We sometimes receive com- 
plaints that we do not state the num- 
ber of ears of corn to feed or the 
number of quarts of cottonseed 
meal, instead of stating the number 
of pounds. Ears of corn vary so 
much in size that it is apparent that 
we must have a more definite meas- 
ure and the pound is the best we 
know. For the purpose of arriv- 
ing at a definite basis for compound- 
ing a ration we sumit the following 
statement: 

If 126 ears of corn make a bushel, 
18 ears of corn weigh 8 pounds. 

If 135 ears of corn make a bushel, 
18 ears weigh 7% pounds. 

We will suppose that our corre- 
pondent is feeding corn of which 
135 ears will make a bushel. That 
is, he is feeding 7% pounds of corn 
a day to each mule. This is rather 
light feeding, not much more than 
one-half what a 1,000-pound horse 
doing hard work requires. Mr. S. 
state that he has two-thirds enough 
corn to do him. In other words he 
has enough corn to feed five pounds 
a day and wants to know if he can 
make out the balance of ration with 
cottonseed meal, and how much it 
will take? To equal the 2% pounds 
of corn by which he needs to reduce 
his corn ration it will require about 
1% pounds of cottonseed meal, but 
since corn is high-priced and he is 
feeding fodder and crabgrass hay we 
suggest that he reduce the corn to 
4 pounds and feed 2. pounds of cot- 
tonseed meal. We are sure the ra- 
tion will be better and cheaper, pro- 
viding the cottonseed meal is relish- 
ed by the mules. 

If 135 ears of corn make a bushel 
of shelled corn, it will take nearly 
10 ears to make 4 pounds. If cot- 
tonseed meal weighs 1% pounds to 
the quart, it will take 11-3 quarts 
to make 2 pounds. That is, our cor- 
respondent will obtain a ration about 
equal to his present one of 18 ears a 
day from 10 ears of corn and 11-3 
quarts of cottonseed meal. 


SHEEP AND DOGS ~ 


Fox hounds and pups, all guaranteed and 
pedigreed. Hampshire, Southdown, Cots- 
wold, and Shropshire rams and ram lambs, 
A few females. Price list free. 


J. D. STODGHILL, 











The dairyman who buys any other Cream Separator 
always hopes it will be as good as the 


UNITED STATES. 


It’s economy to begin where you 
are sure to finish—with the 


‘a UNITED STATES. 


f Examine the New Models 14, 15, 16 and 17. 


Selling agents located in nearly every 
town will take pleasure in giving a free 
trial to anyone interested. If you donot 
know agent, write us for Cat. No. i.€. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE COMPANY, 


Doing business since 2873. 


Bellows Falls, Vermont. 




















“BREEDERS” 
| DIRECTORY” 

















‘THOSE big horses you 
have been waiting to 
hear about are in North 
Carolina—forty of them. 
Keep watch of this space 
and you will hear more 
about them soon. 


A. L. FRENCH, 
Byrdville, Va. 














Oakwood Farm 


Jersey Gattle and Berkshire Hogs 








Eminent X, atthe head of herd, son of 
the famous Eminent that sold at auction 
for $10.000. No females for sale at present, 
but have a few choice bulls and bull 
calves at reasonable prices. These bulls 
are from cows that have made over 400 
pounds butter in twelve months. Choice 
Berkshires of all ages on hand. 


R. L. SHUFORD 


NEWTON, N. CG. 

















BILTMORE 


SELWYN FARM 


THOROUGHBRED yen 
CHARLOTTE,’ N.’ C 





Lee Premier 3rd ($1,100 Son of Premier Longfelfiow) 
Shortest nosed and fanciest 


Boar in 
America. Pigs of both sexes, 3 to 6 months 
old by him, Gilts and Suws bred to him. Two 
registered Jersey Bull Calves. Write for book- 
let and prices. Edgar B. Moore, Proprietor. 


Fancy Seed Wheat and Rye for sale. 


OCCONEECHEE 


Registered Jersey Bull Calves, 
Dutch Belted Bull Calves, Tam- 
worth and Berkshire Pigs; An- 
gora Goats and sala Silage’ 
Sheep. ‘3 32 : : 














OCCONEECHE E FARM 


Durham, N. C. 

















Four Choice, Highly 
Bred Bull Galves 


out of outstanding cows with good 
butter tests. A few heifer calves— 
the Biltmore Kind Bargain listof 
White Wyandottes, Brown Leg- 
horns, and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
1908 hatch. 


For price list address, 





Biltmore Farms, - Biltmore, N. C. 











The South’s Greatest Herd 


Tennessee Herd of Duroc-Jersey Swine 


Headed by Tennessee Colonel 20665, winner of 
first in class Tennessee State Fair, 1908, one of 
the greatest Boars of the breed. Some extra 
choice Spring Pigs by Tennessee Colonel for 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 
s. STANBERY & SONS, 
Newport, Cocke County, Tenn. 


Registered Swine—Cherry Red Color 


Duroc Jersey pigs for sale, delivery at once. 
Either sex price $7.50 each, $15.00 a pair. 


W. A. THIGPEN, Conetoe, Edgecombe County, N. C. 








IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 
Standard Bred Essex Hogs, 
Horses, Jersey i Scotch Collie 
Cattle, Black ~Dogs 3: 3: 
or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, S. C. Brown 
Leghorn, Sagred and Partridge Cochin Bantams 

n season, address OPEN VIEW 


—and Eggs in 
FARMS. Robert L. Abernethy, Propr., Mount 
Holly, N. C, 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP and ESSEX PIGS 


Some choice rams, lambs and ewes, also a 
number of pigs for immediate shipment. 
For prices, etc,, address I. G. JONES, 

Tobaccoviile, N. 'C. 


For Sale 


egistered Duroc-Jersey Pigs. 














and profits therefrom. This point 


Shelbyville, Ky. 


E. B. Sutton, Calypso, N. C. 


ANGORA GOATS 
Young Angora Bucks for for -_ from $100 
Imported Sire. W. H. DORI 

Mount Pome. Va. 
Fine lot of pigs on hand at Summer prices. 
JOHN A. YOUNG. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
ARROWHEAD FARK. 
Red Polled Cattle, Dorset Sheop, Poland Chinas 
of the best breeding. 
Sam’] B. Woods, = Charlottesville. Virginia 


NEW LIST 











Giving lowest prices cn 
shes bred Fox, Cat ani 

»er Hounds, Potnters, 
Setters, lox ineiate Shephards, | Collies, 
Southdown, Hampshire, and Shropshire 








Rams and Ram Lambs. 
SNOW HILL'KENNELS, - - - Shelbyville, Ky- 
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There’s Money in 
Kieffer Pears! 


The greatest Pear profits are made 
from orchards of Kieffers. The trees 
are remarkably prolific and free from 
disease ; they commence bearing when 
very young. There is no better com- 
mercial variety. 

Our stock is Southern-grown, the in- 
dividual trees are vigorous, well-root- 
ed and healthy. 

We grow all kinds of Nursery stock— 
Fruits and Ornamentals—and will be 
glad to mail our Catalogue, attractive- 
ly fllustrared, upon request. 


THE J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY COMPANY, 
Box 106. Pomona, N. C. 


SEED! SEED! SEED! 


Pure and Fresh 
Cc. R. BAIRD COMPANY 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 





























We can furnish you 


Seed Oats, Barley, Rye, Wheat, Clover 
Seed, Timothy, Red Top, Alfaifa, Al- 
sike, Turnip Seed, Cotton Seed Meal 
and Huils, ede Grain and Feed of all 
kinds. :: :: Write for prices. 














200 Acre Peach Farm For Sale 
Itsa bargain. Willi pay for itself first year. 


W. J. JOSEY, 
Americus, Ga. 





Practical Farmer Wanted 


to take charge of one of the best 1,2C0 
acre farms in Piedmont, N. C. A rare 
opportunity for an energetic practical 
man with some capital. Address with 
references P. O. Box 210, Greensborc, 
N. C. 


W. H. ROBERTSON 
Real Estate and Livery 


Farm Lands as Low as $5.00 per Acre 





CHASE CITY, VA. 
STILL A FEW 


Walter A. Wood New Admiral 


Mowers 
To go at Thirty-Two Dollars Each. 


LANDIS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
Landis, N. C. 


Cowpea - Thresher 


Not a ‘‘pea huller,’’ but threshes 
peas and Soja beans from the 
vines. ss 


Koger Pea and Bean Thresher Co, 


MORRISTOWN, ' TENN. 


15 Cents a Rod 


by had ng yo 166 fox 

ava 19¢ for Lee 

. pare ahs ae 2%¢ tor e slinch 
inch Poul 


a Sie. . Lowest prices ever 

6 L on 30 days trial. 

Oats te ge ttoday. 
tna "ae os, 

r Satine: DB. 
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SANDERS “ UNCLE SAM” HAY PRESS 





A press. unexcelled /for ‘one "or? two ‘horses. 
Mousses on wheels or without mountings. 

Price $60.00—less than any other press of same 
strength and capacity. Get our special prices, 
freight paid. SANDERS MFG CO. Daltes, Ga 








“TweLrTH 
AND MAIN STREETS, 


RICHMOND. VA. 


THE LEXINGTON 


Lexington Hotel Co. Felix Keegan, Pres., J. E. Donahue, Sec-Treas. 
American Plan from $2.50 to $4.00 
European Plan $1.00 and Upwards _ 


—_———— 
————, 





Or 


* Farmers’ 
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Educational Directory. | 


—— 











Whoever thinks the North Caro- 
lina Farmers’ State Alliance is dead 
ought to have seen the crowd which 
gathered for its twenty-third annual 
session, near Hillsboro, last week. 
The Alliance organization is not now 
maintaineq in any other State, but 
in North Carolina it has grown rath- 
er than diminished in membership 
and influence for several years. At 
the meeting last week nineteen coun- 
ties were represented by delegates 
as follows—a splendid body of men: 
Bertie, W. L. Baker; Lincoln, W. 
A. Graham; Edgecombe, .R..G. Hart; 
Lenoir, E. A. Rouse, Oscar Hardy; 
Nash, T. E. Powell; Warren, W. L. 
Gardner; Guilford, D. A. Montgom- 
ery; Wayne, P. C. Caldwell, W. M. 
Howell; Duplin, W. G. Kornegay; 
Beaufort, C. G. Waters; Wilson, H. 
E. Thompson; Alamance, J. H. Walk- 
er; Franklin, W. H. Stallings, H. A. 
Hines; Cumberland, J. R. Mcintyre; 
Johnston, F. C. Edgerton, Moses 
Creech; Martin, W. J. Robuck; Co- 


lumbus, J. H. Williamson; Orange, 
H. H. Thompson; Chatham, A. V. 
Ferguson, 


The most important action taken 
by the Alliance at this session was 
the decision to sell the Hillsboro 
property, provided the proposition is 
approved by a majority of Alliance- 
men of the State, and erect a splen- 
did building near the A. and M. Col- 
lege at Raleigh; this building to be 
used as the first of a great number 
of Farm Life schools which the 
State is soon to develop. The title 
to the building will remain with the 
Alliance, which will thus have credit 
for starting the Farm Life High 
School, while the money for its 
maintenance will come from outside 
sources. The gist of the proposition 
is simply to swap the Hillsboro prop- 
erty, unused and doing nobody any 
good, besides being expensive to 
maintain, for property equally valu- 
able near the growing State capital, 
which will be a monument to the pa- 
trotism of the Farmers’ Alliance and 
a tremendous help to the farmer 
boys and girls of the State. We hope 
the Alliancemen will endorse the 
proposition, 

President Peterson’s annual ad- 
dress was full of good counsel, and 
we regret that our failure to get a 
copy until after the first side of our 
paper had been printed leaves us no 
space on the second section for its 
publication. 

Resolutions were adopted urging 
farmers to attend the Farmers’ Na- 
tional Congress in November, and 
commending Commissioner of Agri- 
culture Graham for his development 
of the farmers’ institutes. 

The Progressive Farmer came in 
for a hearty word of official endorse- 
ment, and it was also decided to 
start a monthly or semi-monthly pub- 
lication to be devoted entirely to Al- 
liance matters. This'paper will work 
in harmony with The Progressive 
Farmer, we cordially commend it to 
the brethren, and. all Alliancemen 
should take both papers. Secretary 
Parrott will edit the new publication. 

Officers for the ensuing year—and 
they are a good lot—were elected as 
follows: 

President, Dr. R. H. Speight, of 
Edgecombe; Vice President, J. H. 
Williamson, of Columbus; Secretary- 
Treasurer and State Business Agent, 
George F. Parrett, of Lenoir; Lec- 


North Carolina Farmers’ State Alliance. 





Interesting Session Held Near Hillsboro Last Week-—Starts 
Movement for Farm Life Scho ol—Dr. R. H. Speight the New 
President—Resolutions Adopte d. 


member Executive Committee, J. A. 
Davis, of Edgecombe. The other of- 
ficers were re-elected. 





Tobacco Planters to Meet in Danville, 
August 20th. 


Arrangements have been complet- 
ed for the annual meeting of the 
Mutual Protective Association of 
Bright Tobacco Growers, Inc., in the 
courthouse in Danville, Va., Friday, 
August 20th. 

H. O. Kerns is president of the 
association, and E. T. Moorefield, sec- 
retary. 











FARMERS’ -;- EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads. for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department and in 
this style type at the rate of 3 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 6 cents a word; 
three weeks, 9 cents; one month, 12c; three 
months, 30 cents; six months, 55 cents; one 
year, $1. Each word number or initial (in- 
cluding name and address) counted as a se- 
Send cash with order. If the 


for postage alone to send your ad. by letter 
to each home to which we carry it at this 
low rate. Stamps accepted for amounts 
less tha: $1. 














Large, beautiful 
offer. 


Shepherd Dog for best 
H. E. Thompson, Stantonsburg, N. C. 





Ready, Berkshire Pigs “Premiers.” Angoras. 
Angus Cattle. Pure bred. Alton Worden, 
Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Wanted. Farmer for two or three horse 
farm. Wages or shares. Send references. 
Box 426, Raleigh, N. C. 


Thoroughbred R. C. Rhode Island Cock and 
Hens for sale; large birds, hens good layers. 
Wilt Nelson, Falls, N. C. 











Am in the real estate business; make farm- 
ing lands a specialty. If you want to buy, 
Tease or rent a farm, writeme. A. B. Deans, 
Wilson, N. C. 





Pigs and. Pups. Nice Poland China Pigs. Al- 
so Scotch Collie Pups. Bitch $3 and Dog $4. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Pigs $7. P. G. Her- 
man, Conover, N. C. 





Farms—A bout 35 acres, Bladen County. Ex- 
cellent location, with ‘store, dwelling and 
other buildings, $1,000. Ask for full list. R. 
E. Prince, Raleigh, N. C. 





Boiler and engine and gasoline repair work 
specialty. Factory trucks, saw mills. Write 
us your wants. Durham Iron Works, Foun- 
ders and Machinists, Durham, N. C. 





There are still a few out-standing freights to 
be remitted to purchasers of Cook’s Improved 
Cotton Seed in lots of five or more bushels. 
Send in your freight bills and get your money. 
Carey A. Williams, Ringwood, Halifax Co., 
North Carolina. 





Mid-summer clearance sale of Pigs from im- 
ported large Yorkshires, at farmers grices; 
also Essex Pigs; thoroughbred Ango cars: : 
one each Rock Island and Avery righthanded 
and Reversible Chattanooga and Avery Re- 
versable Disc Plows. Telegraph feed outter. 
Satisfaction guaranteed in stock or money 
back. J. E, Coulter, Connelly Springs, N.C. 








Educational Opportunnity 


If you mean business but haven’t 
they money to enter school, write 


PROF. JULIAN R. PENNINGTON, 
Wilson, N. C. 





AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


Oklahoma Father Pleased With Visit 
to Bingham. 


Wynnewood, Okla., April 12, 1909, 
My dear Mr. Gray:—I consider Bingham 
School, near Mebane, one of, if not the best 
educational institution in our sunny south. 
land. Its healthful location, fine water mora} 
and religious influences, the fmaternal rela. 
tions between teacher and pup@, together 
with the natural surroundings, make Bing. 
ham an ideal school. 
Iam well pleased with the progress George 
is making, and I shall gladly send him back 
to Bingham. 
I was so well pleased with my visit to your 
school, that wife.and I will both visit yoy 
next year. 
Wishing you the largest degree of succey 
possible to attain, I am, 
Very truly, 
R. J. WHEELER. 
For handsomely illustrated catalogue, sent 
free, write Preston Lewis Gray, B. L., Presi. 
dent, Bingham School, Mebane, N. C. 












_« The State Examining Board Statistics show “ 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
JF MEDICINE ‘ices | 


medical schools in Virginia, and Virgins | 
tends all adjoin States—North South and We 
CHOOL, OF MEDICINE. bike 
TstRY AND PHARMACY benses Low a 
Students limned to 50 is, cach *_ =». 


* Send for Catalogue an¢ #alietu V . 


















St. Mary’s School 


FOR GIRLS, 
RALEIGH, N. Cc. 
The Diocesan School ef the Carolinas. 


Full College Course with Preparatory 
Department. Also fully equipped De- 
partments in Music, Art, Expression, 
and Business. Sixty-eighth Session 
Opens September 16, 4909. 175 board- 
ers; 2 teachers; grounds of 25 acres, 

Three new buildings to be ready this 
autumn. 


REY. GEORGE W. LAY, Rector. 





At’ LEADING Board 

g School for # 
stu aaa 2ist year, 
Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or 
for Life. In Health and 
Scholarship unexcelled 


Wide patronage. ‘a 
Reasonable Rates. Each Stu. 


dent receives careful 
personal attention 
For beautiful catalog, 
views, &c. Address 


Ph. D.. Whitsett, N.C. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


Schools of Arts, Science, Education, Lav, 
Engineering and Graduate Studies. 

College fees, room and lights $66. Board fl 
per month. Tuition remitted in special case. 
Forty-two scholarships, each worth $100 i 
cash and free tuition. 

For catalogue address 


_$. C. MITCHELL, President, 
Columbia, S. C. 








W. T. WHITSETT, 





Presbyterian College for Womei, 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

Situated in famous Piedmont section. Nev 
building with all conveniences and salt 
guards. Experienced teachers, thorougl 
work. Home atmosphere. Rates low. 

For catalogue, write 

REV. J. R. BRIDGES, D. D. 


CHOWAN INSTITUTE 
Marfreesboro, N. C. 


Full courses in Liberal Arts, Sciences, Mu 
sic and the Fine Arts. 

Healthful location and moderate charges. 

Address JAS. D. BRUNER, Ph. D., 











e@ Cigarette fiends need not apply. 


PRESIDENT 
— 











Old Fashioned enough to 
teach Sewing, Housekeeping 
and Nursing. 








College, 
| Academy. | 





School of 
School 








Girls and Young Women en- 


Four hundred and seventy 
rolled last year. 











Corner 12th and Main Streets, RICHMOND, VA. 


turer, H. M. Cates, of Alamance; 








SALEM 


School of Art, 


Catalogue and Views. 





Sufficiently modern to show 
an investment of $65,000.00 in 
Musical Equipment alone. 








Industrial Department, 
Commercial Department. | 





Expression, 
of Music. 





| REV. HOWARD E. RONDTHALER, President 
Salem Academy & College, Winston Salem, N. C. 


————————— 
— 
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[2] PLOWHANDLE TALKS. 








HAY CAPS FOR 1044 CENTS EACH | 


Made at Home, They Do Just as Well 
High-Priced Réady-Made 


as the 

Ones. 

Messrs. Editors: The tent and 
awping makers asked me 21 to 45 


cents each, wholesale, for plain 36x36 
muslin caps, not oiled, Eureka or 
Wamsutta brand, brass eyelets in 
corners and 3-feet sisal cord tied in 
each eyelet. 

I thought prices high, so I bought 
200 yards of fine heavy muslin in 
short lengths, (or remnants will do), 
36 inches wide, worth 8 to 9 cents 
retail per yard, and made my own 
caps. 


The cost, in cents, figured out 
thusly: 
1 yard muslin ........<8. -08 
# yards COPA: «6:43 2 jess ss 202 
1-18 yard muslin for loops, .0% 
oS oer ee ee .O1 
PPOCRE svete es coe eves 10% 


To make caps I cut my cloth 36x 
36 inches or 36x45 inches; then cut 
a strip 2x36 inches for each cap and 
cut that in four pieces 2x9, which I 
folded lengthwise and then cross- 
wise, making a loop, or ear, 1x4% 
inches. They work nicer if pressed 
with a hot iron when folded. These 
I cut from short pieces or small rem- 
nants. I turned up the corners of 
caps 1% inches and _ stitched the 
loops on firmly, leaving the loops pro- 
jecting 11%4 inches to tie cord in, the 
back end pointing toward the center 
of cap. I sew them on underside of 
cap, leaving top smooth to shed rain. 
Use cord three feet long. Tarred 
cord is best, but a cotton cord oiled, 
a stout fishing line, or a chalk line, 
will do well. To oil them, spread a cap 
on table or box and soak with linseed 
oil, (i gallon of oil and 1 pint of 
Japan well mixed.) Spread another 
cap on that and repeat until all are 
coated. When well absorbed, hang 
or spread in a clean place to dry. 

Some tuck cord into shock. It is 
more work, but much better, to use 
small pegs 8 to 10 inches long, as 
they hold shock from blowing over 
and carry water away from it, also 
allow air to circulate under caps. 

Never pile up oiled cloths or 
greasy waste as they are liable to 
take fire by spontaneous combustion. 

The use of such caps this season. 


or in the fall when cool, damp]; °° 1 ing to the farmer’ 
nights come, to cure beans, peas, rh 9 a ve e yop ng 
meee. Gligiia, cté:, Will, pag foe) * SS: ewe Se ew ae 


them over and over. 
in two years 


definitely. 
be without them. 


issippi, and other rain-soaked States. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 
Coffee Co., Tenn. 





Handles Peavine Hay With Less 
Work. 


Messrs. Editors: 


Vine hay around small poles 


dle peavines. 


If oiled once 
and well cared for 
when not in use, they should last in- 
I think no farmer should 
Used fréely this 
Season they would have saved for- 
tunes in Kentucky, Tennessee, Miss- 


I stack my pea- 
with 
toss-pieces, the surest way to han- 
When I am ready to 
Dut in big stacks, I tie one end, of 
a2 inch rope to the hind axle of 
Wagon and back up against shock, 


little and fasten to axle on other 
side, then pull up pole and all, and 
drag to stack, have no body on 
wagon and use short coupling pole. 
I can put up twice as much hay this 
way with two men as | can with four 
men the old way, and scatter no 
leaves. mx. XX. X. 


THE BEST IN TWENTY YEARS. 





Crops in Southeastern North Caro- 
olina—-What Better Methods Are 
Doing. 


Messrs. Editors: I have been in 
about a dozen counties and exam- 
iped crops carefully. It was my 
privilege, if I may,count it such, to 
be in the midst of the storm belt 
last year. I was water-bound for 10 
days in Onslow County, then spent 
fifteen days in Jones County, and the 
crops were almost a total failure. 
This year I am going over the same 
territory: I was in Bladen County 
last week, and found fine crops. This 
week I had the privilege of going 
through Jones County. 

I spent two nights with Mr. John 
C. Parker, and he took me over some 
of his crop. He also explained to 
me about his demonstration work 
under the Board of Education of 
New York, connected also with the 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment. I noticed one piece of corn 
that was planted on very poor land, 
the evidence wag seen in the adjoin- 
ing land. I would be afraid to say 
that the land around the plot he 
showed me would exceed:one barrel 
to the acre, and by count and esti- 
mate of the ears on his, I am sure 
he will get six barrels easily. The 
land was the very same in same 
field. He did the work in cultivation 
and manuring. A great many other 
pieces show the same results. Mr. 
Parker is a practical farmer. I am 
sure -he will gather a bale of cotton 
to the acre on a great part of his 
cotton. 

Jones County has the’ best crops 
of any county I have been in. I 
would not say this depends wholly 
on Mr. Parker’s work, but I am per- 
suaded to believe that his demon- 
stration work will add thousands of 
dollars to the crop value even next 
year. I think that the key-note has 
been sounded and people are ready 
to march to the music, now that 
the most practical men that can be 


vate and manure. 
A. COREY. 
Washington, N. C. 





“Can See My ‘$500 More.’ ”’ 


Messrs. Editors: I think I can see 
my ‘$500 More a Year Farming,” 
and want to thank you for the help 
you have given me this year in al- 
most every issue of your paper. This 
county could well afford to provide 
a fund and send your paper free of 
cost to every farmer in the county 
for two years. I think the increas- 
ed wealth to the county after two 
years would be a fine investment on 
the cost of original subscriptions. 
The farmers could not keep from 
reading .the paper. That attractive 
front page is more than they could 





‘arry loose end of rope around,| resist. J. S. COLEMAN. 
tatching under bottom of shock a Asheville, N. C. 

-—-—_——__ 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 





(Other Educational ads on pagés 6 and 12.) 








64 Woman's College 1 


RICHMOND VA. 


Located in the beautiful, historic and 
cultured city of the South. Large and 
able Faculties, 
trained in the 
best Universi- 
ties and Conser- 
vatories of this 
country and Eu- 
rope. Specialists 
in their Depart- 
ments. 8 men 
and 18 women. 
Caretully ar- 
ranged courses 
of study lead to 
| the degrees B. 
| Litt., 1% S.. B. As. 
| ’ a and B. 
Satis, Half mil- 
| lion dollars just 
| secured for en- 
largement and 
endowment. 
Health record remarkable. Accommo- 
dations first-class Eariy application im- 
porant. Terms moderate, For eatalogue 
and other information write to 


JAMES NELSON, M.A, LL. D., Pres. 























Trinity Park School 








A FIRST-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Certificates of Graduation Accepted 
for Entrance to a Southern 
Colleges. 2% 


Best Equipped Preparatory School tn the South, 


eer) Bias *e 





Faculty of 10 officers and teachers. 
Campus of seventy-five acres. Li- 
brary containing forty thousand 
volumes. Well equipped gymna- 
sium. High standardsand modern 
methods of iustruction, Frequent 
lectures by prominent lecturers. 
Expenses exceedingly moderate. 
Eleven yearsof phenomenal success. 





For Catalogue and other informa- 
tion, address 


H. M.NORTH, Headmaster, 
DURHAM, N. C. 

















a 





FOR SALE.—Excellent farms from 60 to 
beracre. Write for catalogue. ; 


‘See 





——— FARMS AND TIMBER ‘LANDS IN VIRGINIA——— 


JEFFREYS, HESTER & COMP’Y, Inc:, REAL, ESTATE AGENTS, 
Chase City, Mecklenburg County, Virginia. 


ene hs pres at from Eight to Fifteen Dollars 





..Central Academy.. 


A High Grade Preparatory 
School With Industrial and 
Agricultural Equipment 


Boys and Young Men provawes for coueee in 
the most thorough mann Course of study 
includes English, Mathematics, History, 
Latin, Greek, Science, Agriculture, and Bible. 
A faculty of six competent teachers, good 
buildings, steam heat, Deautiful location and 
pure drinking water are some of the advan- 
tages. Expenses exceedingly te. Fall 
term begins Sept. 1. 1909. For further inform- 
ation and catalog, address 


3. B. AIKEN, Principal, 
Littleton, N. ©. 





Session opens September 7th. 

Degrees, B. A., M. A., B.S. and 

e LL.B. Law, Medicine, Educa- 

tion, Bible, and the usual aca- 
GS demic courses. 


Facult 
Students, 2 
Library 
saaan 


"Moderate. 
aan ‘Fund. 


College 


W. L. POTEAT, 


WAKE FOREST, N. C. 


*s Forest .. 
ee 


Superior Literary 
Societies. 
Gymnasium, with baths. 


President 








Trinity Gollege. 








. Call, 


+ = & 


Graduate, 











Large library facilities. Well-equipped 
laboratories in all departments of 
Science. Gymnasium furnished with 
best apparatus. Expenses very mod- 
erate. Aid for worthy students. :: ; 








Young Men wishing to study Law 
Should investigate the superior ad- 
vantages offered by the Department 
of Law at Trinity College. 


For Catalogue and further information, 
address 


D.W.NEWSOM, Registrar, 
DURHAM, N. C. 














>> 4 e 


oon 


. 


Mince oReORATED ) 


BUSINESS When you think g to 


school, write for Catalogue eee 
—— Offers of the Leading Business 
horthand Schools. KING'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE, Raleigh,N. C., or Charlotte, N. C. 
also teach Boo! 


kk aig Shorthand, 
mk M, ete. by mail. Send 
Study Circular 


LAW SCHOOL 


RICHMOND COLLEGE 


Offers two-year course in the 


for Home 








practical branches of _ law 
leading to degree of LL. B, 

cation uns 

moderate. Next session bosins 


September 23, 1909. For cata- 
logue and information address 


W. S. McNeill, Professor of Law, 


Riohmond, Va. 








Can Accemodate 100 New Students. 
Terms: 
studen 














Industrial Christian College 


Pay students, $10 per month; work 
ts, $25 down i four hours work 


Roanoke College 
Danville, Va. 


Fifty-first annual session begins on 
Wednesday, Sept. 8th. Able faculty, 
splendid advantages, comfortable 
building, good health. 

Elegant new building on most de- 
sirable site will be occupied at an 
early date. 

The College has secured the services 
of Rev. and Mrs. J. A. Beam so long 
and favorable known in North Caroli- 
naand Virginia, as good teachers. Mr. 
Beam becomes Field Secretary and 
Mrs. Beam a member of the Faculty. 

For catalo 
address, 


ue and other information, 
. B. BREWER, President. ‘ 








Lenoir College, 


HICKORY, N. C. 


Genuine A. B. Courses. Music (Piano, Vio- 
lin, Voice, Theory), Expression, Art and Pre- 
paratory Departments. 

Our graduates admitted to Post-graduate 
courses in University of North eo ge 

New dormitory for 100 young men. 
wing being added to young ladies’ me 
Steam heat, electric lights, baths, etc. 

Board and all modern conveniences $8.50 a 
month. Tuition in College $40 a year. 


Hickery Business College in Connection with Lenoir College. 


Bookkeeping and Shorthand courses $20.00 
each. Our students get and hold positions. 


R. L. FRITZ, President. 


Franklin Female Seminary, 
Franklin, Va. 











A select school for girls and 
young ladies, with modern con- 
veniences, loca in an unusually 
healthful town with city advan- 
tages and near the Atlantic Coast. 


Its pur is to main 
health, do good work, and devdop 
Christian character. It offers ex- 


ceptional advantages in the liter- 
ary branches, music, painting and 
drawing, expression and physical 
culture, and shorthand and type- 
writing. For further information, 
apply to R. A. HENDERSON, M. A. 

P. O, Box, 122, 


FRANKLIN, Va. 

















Pharmacy 
Sept. 14, 1909 
micat 


Session 


+ lak and 
1838s Cunete salubrioas, ving expenses 


Write for terms and catalogue @,: 





JOHN W. TYNDALL, A. B., Pres., 
KINSTON, N. C. 


1909 Christopher Tompkins, W. 0., Beas, Ricusend, Ya, 
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How to Start the Flock. 


With Eggs in the Spring or Birds in the Fall a Pure Bred 
Flock May be Started at Small Expense. 





By Cal Husseliman. 





HAVE BEEN 





“w~ 





$ 
4) 
K 





asked many) hens, 
times which is the better way | them. 
to get pure bred poultry—to/room and feed to the young pure 


have the hens fat and sell 
This will give all the range, 


buy eggs or buy the stock. Much de- flock, and in a very short time the 
pends on the time of year that one | pullets will lay and the foundation 


begins. 


In the spring it is better to| 
buy eggs, but if one buys the stock | 


in the fall, say in October, then I} 
|] want to say very plainly that if 


think that the better way. 

During the fall and early winter, 
one can buy first-class breeding stock 
at very reasonable prices; but later, 
people have made up their breeding 
flocks, and all good stock is scarce 
and hard to buy at fair prices. Then, 
if one should get the stock then, it 
would be several weeks before they 


would lay. This will bring the 
chicks rather late for best winter 
layers. 


Eggs can be bought at very reas- 
onable prices from reliable breeders 
and the chicks will be several weeks 
earlier. Chicks hatched during 
March from any of the small or me- 
dium breeds, Leghorns, Plymouth 
Rocks, Wyandottes, Hamburgs, Reds 
or Games, will begin to lay in August 
and September, and can then be kept 
laying all winter; but if they do not 
begin to lay before December, it will 
be very hard to get them started be- 
fore March. 

When one can buy good eggs from 
good stock at $5.or $6 per 100, he 
certainly cannot afford to hatch and 
raise common stock. I cannot ad- 
vise farmers, ag a rule, to pay fancy 
prices for eggs. A few men that are 
raising a limited number of fowls for 
show purposes may be justified in 
paying $10 for 15 eggs, but the aver- 
age farmer will do much better to 
pay this amount for 200 eggs. 

Where a farmer has a flock of 
common hens, the best way to man- 
age to get a flock of pure bred poul- 
try is to gell all the males, feed the 
hens well and arrange with some 
reliable breeder to furnish eggs as 
wanted, then as fast as the hens get 
broody set them and let them raise 
the chicks. Then when the chicks 
are old enough to do without the 


will be laid for a good flock. Many 
writers advise the beginner to buy 
incubators, brooders, eggs, etc., but 


the beginner has 20 good hens, 
he has the very best incubators and 
brooders in the world and if he will 
get good eggs and trust them to the 
hens he will come out all right. 
Where one wants to raise thous- 








Varieties of Poultry—VIII. 








A Good Single Comb Buff Orpington. 








ands of chickens, incubators are 
a necessity, but for the beginner 
they are rather a luxury. One should 
learn a little about poultry before he 
buys the incubator. He will know 
better how to handle it then. The 
great need of the people of the 
South is better poultry and better 
houses and better care and feed. 
Incubators and brooders are all right 
in their place, but get good stock 
and learn how to give it good care 
first. ‘‘In all thy gettings, get knowl- 
edge.”’ 








THE CAUSES OF WRY TAILS. 


Generally Due to Crowding of Young 
StOck—How to Prevent Bumble- 
foot, 

Wry tails in fowls are generally 
the result of injuries suffered by the 
birds when young. It is very often 
due to letting chicks run with larger 
fowls. In this way they are stepped 
on or otherwise hurt while feeding. 
When huddling together at night 
they are freqently pushed against 
the sides of the coops and the injury 
to their backs is aggravated and of- 
ten made permanent. When the in- 
jury is one that causes the cords 
which move the tail from side to 
side to become contracted, it may 
often be remedied by cutting the 
contracted cord with a sharp knife. 
It is often hard to discover the true 
cause of wry tail, because it does not 
become apparent until the chick 
feathers. Fowls that show this de- 
fect should not be used for breeding 
purposes, as the ailment may be of 
a hereditary nature. 

Bumblefoot is an enlargement of 
the feet of fowls, and is generally 
caused by bruises due to the fowls 
alighting heavily when they fly 
down from their perches. The trou- 





ble occurs most frequently with; will?—-Boston Transcript. 


heavy birds which generally 
poor powers of flight when 
weight is compared to their wing 
power. The lighter fowls, hav- 
ing more flying power, light easily, 
and their feet are not bruised. When 
heavy fowls are permitted to perch 
high, it is a common thing to see 
them come down from their roosts, 
light on their feet and tumble over. 
The alighting is often accompanied 
by a hard thump. This is the pre- 
vailing cause of bumblefoot. 


The results of such bruises are 
swellings in which pus develops. If 
these swellings are lanced and the 
pus escapes, the feet retain their 
normal size. If the pus is not per- 
mitted to escape, it ultimately forms 
a cheesy mass and the enlargement 
is permanent. The way to prevent 
it is to place the roosts low and have 
the floor. covered with litter, where 
one has the larger breeds. This 
makes it possible for the fowls to 
come down off the roosts without 
sustaining. bruises. 


have 
their 


UNCLE JO. 





He (just rejected)—-I shall never 
marry now. 

She—Foolish man! Why not? 

He—If you won’t have me, who 


WHERE TO BUY THE BEST ROOFING. 





































ROOFING 


Lumber is 
getting scarce and shingles are 
not only higher in price, but they 
are poor in quality. 

When you put a roof on your building, it isn’t 
temporary relief and a medium amount of satisfaction 
that you want, but permanent relief and complete 
satisfaction. 

Amatite isa veal mineral surfaced roofing. Getit and 
you will experience at once what 
roof satisfaction is and what roofing 
difficulties can be prevented. 

You will find that z¢ needs no painting 4 
or attention of any kind after 
it is laid. 

It doesn’t pay to patch 
old roofs when you can get 
anew Amatite roof at scarcely 
any greater cost. 

Amatite is easy to lay and 
can be nailed on over the old roof without trouble. 


Get a sample of Amatite and do a little investigating. It 
won’t do any harm, and when your roof needs attention 
or you erect a new building you will be glad to use it. 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY = 






























































































































































New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Cleveland St. Louis 
Pittsburg New Orleans Kansas City 

Address 








nearest 
office. 






































Sa 
Breese Bros: Rubber 


ROOFING 


Weare practical roofing men. You can depend on our statements 
and knowledge of roofing. Don't let our lower prices scare you. 
We invite most rigid examination of B-B Roofing beside any other 
roofing made. Our sales have grown—doubled and tripled by 
repeat orders from satisfied users and their friends for several 
years. . Why pay more? We save you half, Keep the cash 
Savings yourself. Why pay it to vg iy a 4 

z, en you buy Breese Bros. Rubber 
Big Book and Roofing you are protected for years to 
Sample come. Our guarantee is absolute. We 
Stand ready to make on every claim. 

We pay the freight to all points East of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missou: 




















—only a hammer 
and knife needed. 
Cementand metal 

nails free with 




















ae 
Promptest Delivery 
(Quicker than Dealers Get) 
Lowest Direct Factory Prices 
Freight Prepaid on 100 Ibs. or More 


35-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—1-Ply—$1.35 
tage of this opportunity and send in your order or ask for free 45-lb. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—2-Ply— 1.85 
samples and book at once. Delay may cost you money. 55-Ib. Roll—108 Sq. Ft.—3-Ply— 2.25 


THE BREESE BROS. COMPANY, Roofing Dept. 60, Cincinnati, Ohio 


the West lines of 
ri and North of the South line of 


. If you live beyond, we pay it that far. Take advan- 











Trinidad Lake Asphalt 


is the greatest weather-resister 


ROOFINGS 


ee It makes roofing last. “ACME” ° 

and we own the Lake. "|| Double Flint-Coated Roofing 

acre ake ananes a | oe ESR S wn 

pairs get “ELECTROID” 
Genasco Rubber, Roofing 


nt 1 ply at $1.85: 2 ply at $2.20; 3 ply at $2.60 
Ready Roofing i RE 3 
UNIVERSAL’ 
Mineral and smooth surface. Look 
for the trade-mark. Insist on the roof- Gravel Surface 
ing with the thirty-two-million-dollar (Washed Sea Gravel) 


guarantee. Write for samples and 
the Good Roof Guide Book. 
THE BARBER ASPHALT 
PAVING COMPANY 


Largest producers of 
asphalt and largest man- 
ufacturers of ready roof- 
ing in the world. 


PHILADELPHIA 
New York 


One weight only; very heavy, at $2.90 
per square. 


The above are the highest grades of Ready- 
to-lay Asphalt Rooffing that money can buy— 
and are more economical, as they will last 
longer, from 10 to 20 years, with but little care. 

ne ) aioe named include sufficient Large 
Headed Galvanized Nalls and Liquid Cement 
Coating, which are placed in th: 
roll, to properly lay the same. 

We Prepay Freigkt to your Raliread Station 

We sell cheaper grades of Ready Roofings 
and Building Papers, but the above are the 
best and most economical. 

Samples and Catalog “F” mailed free for the 


e core of each 





San Francisco Chicago 





Carolina Portiand Cement Company, 














CHARLESTON, 8. C. 











7 writing advertisers, .pleasej mention 


this paper. Get our Prices Cement Lime, Plaster, &c., «0 
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The Old-Time Garden. 





A Charming Picture of the Sort of Garden Every Southern 
Farm Should Have. 


) ERTAIN of the big daily news- 
SI papers of the country in com- 
menting on the present high 
cost of living, have suggested that 
the problem of ‘“‘making ends meet” 
might be, in a large measure, solved 
by a thorough-going revival of the 
“garden of the long ago.’”’ The At- 
lanta Constitution has declared that 
the old-time family garden is al- 
most, if not quite, an extinct institu- 
tion, and pleads for its rehabilitation, 
not alone as a contributing solvent 
of the problem of the high cost of 
living, but as well for the reason 
that it is, or was, a luxury that 
should not be allowed to pass away. 
It is doubtful if any other part of 
the farm establishment pays more 
handsome returns upon the time, la- 
bor, expenditure and land involved, 
than does the vegetable garden. It 
is true that its returns are not in 
dollars and cents, except where it is 
so situated that the products can be 
disposed of in return for cash; but, 
nevertheless, a well-tended vegetable 
garden supplies the table of the far- 
mer with necessaries and with 
luxuries for which the farmer 
would have to pay good prices to 
other farmers, if he did not have a 
garden of his own. In his anxiety to 
devote his energies to the so-called 
“money crops,” he makes a grave 
mistake if he neglects to provide for 
his family. a garden which will sup- 
ply all the vegetables that his house- 
hold establishment will require. 

Just how envious the “city dwel- 
lers’”’ are of the farmer’s garden of 
the old days is shown by the follow- 
ing, taken from the Washington 
Herald of recent date: 

“What a wonderful thing those 
old-time gardens were, indeed! The 
people who remember the old village 
or country home where mother used 
to live when a girl—somehow all 
grandmothers in this world appear 
to have been reared in some quiet, 
little town, or in the open country 
air itself—also remember the inev- 
itable garden where the vegetables 
grew. There was nothing that could 
not be grown therein, and precious 
little worth while was not grown 
therein. 
only the beans and the peas and the 
potatoes and the carrots and the 
okra and the squash and all that, but 
from it, too, came the hollyhocks 
and the pinks and the honeysuckles 
and the jonquils. Moreover, few 
of these old-time family gardens were 
devoid of the raspberry hedge, the 
quince trees, the fig trees; and, over 
in a corner, separated from the touch 
of other growing things, was the as- 
paragus bed. 

‘“‘And then the vegetables were al- 
ways so fresh and sweet. It was only 
an hour or two from the soil to the 
dining-room. They tasted good, not, 
perhaps, because they were so’ much 
better than other vegetables, but be- 
cause evéry vegetable was petted 
from the day it first poked its in- 
quisitive shoot above the ground un- 
til its final appearance as a morsel 
for the family sustenance and joy. 

“We do not know that we shall 
ever see many of the old-time family 
gardens again. We live so much more 
rapidly than we did in those days. 
We have such fast freights and ex- 
presses, and quick and satisfactory 


transportation of garden truck is so 
easily to be had—thanks to refrig- 
erator cars and what not—that a re- 


From the garden came not/, 


more attractive ways of the long ago 
is not.to be thought.of, we suppose. 
But it does no harm to dream old 
dreams now and then.” _ 

If it is true that the old-time fam- 
ily garden is passing, the farmer 
should see to it that it is revived. 
It is a luxury that only the farmer 
can have, and he should not, espe- 
cially in the fertile South, allow the 
vegetable growers and canneries of 
other sections of the country, with 
the aid of refrigerator cars and oth- 
er means of rapid transportation of 
vegetables, to rob him of this envi- 
able thing that he may possess with 
comparatively little trouble or ex- 
pense. THOMAS H. DANIEL. 
Washington, D. C. 





Tomatoes—Have Them Late. 


Messrs. Editors: Go now to your 
tomato patches with a keen knife, 
prune the bushes heavily. Cut off 
all dead or dying branches. Don’t 
be afraid; I have cut the entire top 
off a few inehes above the ground 
and they would put on new growth 
and bear fruit abundantly. Next, 
remove all weeds, grass, rubbish, 
etc. Now apply plentifully a good 
fertilizer, working it thoroughly into 
the soil near the roots. I prefer to 
use the plow, but if they are not in 
rows, the hoe well used will suffice. 
After this keep the crust broken and 
watch them grow. Prune those that 
are vigorous and bearing, fertilize 
and cultivate and thereby have late 
fruit. H. C. DOWD. 





GROWING CABBAGE PLANTS. 


When to Sow the Seed and How to 
Handle the Plants, 


I would appreciate it very 
much if you would give me ad- 
vice as to how to sow cabbage 
seed for early plants. I have a 
little plot of ground, about 30 
feet square, I use as a garden. I 
wish to sow in cabbage seed 
this fall for winter and early 
spring plants. Please advise me 
when is the best time to sow 
and also about how many seed 
it will take. A. N. C. 


(Answer by Prof. W. F. Massey.) 

I suppose that you want to use 
the plot 30 feet square for produc- 
ing plants to sell or set. If you want 
to grow the cabbages there, you will 
need few seed, but if you want it 
for a seed bed only, it will take more 


sown about the middle of September. 
Sow the best Wakefield seed. It will 
take about an ounce of seed to be 
sure of getting 2,000 plants. For 
early heading, the plants should be 
well grown, and the soil heavily ma- 
nured and thrown into ridges run- 
ning east and west, and the plants set 
on the north side of the ridge in No- 
vember deep enough to cover the en- 
tire stem. Set on the ridge so that 
when the soil is leveled in spring 
the plants will set right on the sur- 
face. They will be kept dormant on. 
the north side and will not be start- 
ed to grow, as they sometimes will on 
the south side, and then get killed 
by the returning cold. 

If you want the plants to sell in 
the spring, sow them at same time, 
and then make ridges in the little 
plot east and west, and as close to- 
gether as you can fairly work, and 
set the plants two or three inches 
apart on the north side of the little 
ridges to protect them from the sun 
in winter when frozen. But for 
spring sales or planting, it would Se 
better to make cold frames on the 
land six feet wide, and cover them 
with cotton cloth, the cloth to be 
pulled off in all bright sunny weath- 








EGGS, $1.50 FOR SITTING OF 15 


8S. C. White and Brown Leg- 
_— White Wyandottes, 
P. Rocks, Houdans, Black 
Light Brahmas 
Games. 
Large Pekin Duck Eggs, 
: Send for folder ; it’s free. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 


&. F. D. 7, Box 46, Oharlotte, N. ©. 








er, and covered at night. Then, in 
these frames you can svt the plants 
thickly and deeply to rrotect the 
stems, and can fill the frames thick- 
ly, setting the plants 2 cr 3 inches. 
each way and can thus gci a great 
many plants on a space such as you 
describe. But for wintering over in 
the frames I would not sow the seed 
before the last week in September. — 











FIND PLEASURE AND PROFIT IN| 
GROWING GOOD PECAN TREES 


But the stock must be reliable—that’s vital. Our 

‘ecan trees are grown in the’ best section of the 
Pecan belt, by a specialist with a successful record. 

Pecans have a fine future—nuts popular, bring 
— _ ices; the timber in great demand. Now’s 

ust the time to start a grove 

Write for free illustrated ‘pooklet on Southern 
fruit-bearing trees. We guarantee a ‘square 
deal "’—replace any tree that isn’t t right. 


JEFFERSON NURSERY — 
Box A-28 











BEST VARIETIES. 
e SPECIAL LOW PRICES. 


TRE 


BEAR'S NURSERIES, PALATKA, FLA. 


Fruit Trees 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . 


PRICES RIGHT, CATALOGUE FREE, 


ARCADIA NURSERIES, 
Monticello, Fla. 








S. C. R. I. Reds Exclusively 


For sale a limited number of extra fine 
sping hatched Cockerels and Pullets from 
prize winning stock, also two prize winning 
Cocks and a few good Hens. 


CEDAR LANE FARM, 
RICHLANDS, N. C. 


COCKERELS ! 
COCKERELS !! COCKERELS &! 


We have a fine lot of them in S. C. R. I. Reds, 
Buff Orpingtons, White and Barred P. Rocks, 
and S. C, Brown Leghorns, and are now book- 
ing orders for them at $1.00 to $10.00 each. Also 
Poland China hogs and Fox hounds all ages. 
Say just what you want and send a red stamp to 


LOCUST GROVE, - - Haley, Tenn. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


From Hawkins’ Rock. 
White and Buff Rocks, _—— White, Buff 
and Silver Wyandottes, R. Reds, Black: 
Langshans, Light Brahmas, Binak Minorcas. 
White and Brown Leghorns. Eggs $1 for 15. 
$2 for 30, $3 for 60, $6 for 100. Will exchange 
eggs for fleld peas. A hatch of two-thirds guar- 
anteed or order duplicated at half price. 


OAKLAND POULTRY FARM, Ruffin, N. C. 


| Want to Sell Barred P. Rocks, S. C. Brown 

Leghoaun and Rhode Island 
Hens; and 4 pairs cf ganuine Mallard Ducks. 
Bargain prices. a do you want? Write 
me. . 


Nashville, Tenn. 


500—PROLIFIC FOWLS AT A BARGAIN—500 
Most of them in breeding pens, such as W. 
Rock, Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Leg- 

















seed. Early cabbages should be 





MILLIONS 


of people depend on Baltimore for their su 
ply of Fruits and Vegetables, which makes it 
a good market. If you want a good house to 
look after your interest, write to 


Hewitt & Company, 


Fruit and Produce Commission Merchanta, 
10 E. Camden St., Baltimore, Md. 








COTTON SEED HULLS 


Bulk and sacked, for 
sale in car lots,.... 


TAR RIVER OIL COMPANY 
TARBORO, N. C. 

SEED 

OATS HICKORY SEED CO., 

RS OTA HICKORY, N.C. 


N. L. Willet Seed Com’y 


Augusta, Ga. 
will sell for July delivery all Turnips 40c. Bb, post- 
paid: Lookout Mt. Potatoes. Sept. and Oct. delivery, 
Vetches, 4 kinds, 2kinds Rye; 6 kinds Oats, 5 
isinds Oulon Sets. Jan. and Feb. delivery, 3 kinds 
Onfon Seta. 4 kinds Irish Potatoes (Maine énd 

















Choice re-cleaned Red 
Rust Proof, Winter Turf, 
Appler, and Culberson. 
GE North Carolina Seed Rye 
and Seed Wheat. Write 
for prices. 








horns, Minorcas and + neon, 
Cc. SHENK, Luray, Va. 


2nd crop), 2kinds Sorghum. Get Price List. 




















iby P. O. Money Order, o 


This Ad Will Not Appear Again This Year—Read Our Offer—Ten Days Free Trial 


T# ERE are still many hundred cans of the most delicious Fruitsand Vegetables around your 
home, which if canned will stock up your pantries and give you the enjoyment, and luxuries 
4 of summer, all the winter. 


The scarcity of fruits and vegetables throughout the country, de- 
mands your sincere attention. Can for yourself, as well as for others. 
4 pack in with equal results. With our method the firmness and flavor is kept therein. With the 
31 LDEAL HOME CANNER, this work is pleasant and fast, and any one can operate it successfully. 
} For cans the Lightning Can Capper makes sealing cool and pleasant. The entire outfit is portable, 
and easily moved for convenience and comfort, and requires very little fuel or attention. The 
boiler holds 28 gallons of water, and trays 15, 3 lb. cans, single, or 30 double. The capacity being 
“4 large enough for a truck farmer and small enough for the gardener. After canning, use for mo- 
‘4 lasses making, washing purposes, etc. We have added many improved features to this outfit, and 
for the balance of the season will sell at the same price $9.50, complete, Portable Steel Furnace, 
Galvanized Steel Boiler and Cap, Lightning Can Capper, Two Wire Mesh Trays, Two car 
Coppers, Three Joints of Pipe, Fire Pot, and book of eine This outtt is made of No. 
material and fully guaranteed. Weight 52 lbs. 
after using Canner, you are not more than satisfied with pout bargain, return to us, and we will 
refund all the money and ohanpes. Apples. tomatoes, Beans, sweet potatoes, corn and many other 
things to can before the first of October. Get an Outfit and can these and many others this year, 
and be ready for next yearssupply. 31b. Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps at $2.50 per 100.° Remit 
or Check. Reference: Hickory Banking & Trust Co. 


HOME CANNERY COMPANY, Hickory, 


WE SE 


Using both Can or Jars to 


L ON MERIT, If within TEN DAYS. 


N. Cc. 











Oe 





turn to the simpler; homelier, and 


LABELS 3: 


We are HEADQUARTERS for Canners’ Supplies and C;: 

chines. Have every thing from a Soldering Iron : 

NING FACPORY. Wesave youmoney. Ship e hing from Chat- 
Get our prices, Send us your orders. Write today. Ceti 


anning M: : -- 
a Complete CAN_ 


MODERN CAD CANNER CO., Dept. (I), Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Where to Buy Engines, Boilers, Saw Mills, Gasoline Engines, and Hay Presses 





SIXTY-SEVEN DOLLARS Steam and Gasoline Engines, Saw 


tickney GasolineEngine: . 
NcHHey UaSOnnern ; Mills Clover Hullers 
- : ’ i b the strongest, most durable, and most ’ ’ 
wee ARE THE BEST gual Greensboro Boiler and Machine complete HAY PRESS tn the world. Oper |Cream Separators, and Hay Presses. 
Why? Beca f the outside tnt ated by Oeciak last a life 6. ‘ , ‘ 
modern open cooling system. erie’ Company, Have been mak them successfully for 16}; Write us for information and prices 
valve motio a 


man d ball -bearing gov years. A money-making proposition—pays PETTY-REID C O.. 


ernor. Tho op GREENSBORO, N.C. fOr itself in a few days, information and 
experienee i 

ee pe veenag 1 / Boilers, TOWER MFG. CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. GREENSBORO, - NORTH CAROLINA 
Send for eur Free Catalog and 





eration because of —— illustrated catalog free upon request. 
to 16 EE. 
Engines, ; 


are E Stickney aa- Saw Millis; 


Agrieultural, 
Agents everywhere sel) them. Electric Light 


: _ ; ~ and Power Plants; 
Charles A.Stickney Company 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY ST.PAUL MINN 








THE ROYAL LINE OF HAY PRESSES 


Continuous Travel. Before you buy a hay press be sure you 


are 
getting-one that is honestly built and will 
bale smoothly, quickly and economically 
without breaking down or getting out of order. 
We make this kind of Hay Press—4 of them— 
The Royal Janler, Ecouomy and New x 
Write us today and let us prove to you that 
one of these is the one you should buy. 
CHATTANGOGA IMPLEMENT & MFG. CO., 
rtment Y, Chattanooga, Tenn. 





and Splitt 
BD bg eee ft ase palconeens woes —— 
pay steady work and promotion; experi- ny*hi achinery line that need 
ence unnecessary. We give full instruction. be ng iu the line you 
Danville Tobacco Co., Box P 44, ‘-anville, Va. 


THE LITTLE SAMPSON ENGINE and BOILER. 


The best engine made—simple efficient and powerful. Runs 
any kind of farm machinery—just the thing for wheat threshers and 
peanut pickers. Mechanically perfect, and develops 5 H. P. 
(Guaranteed.) Every part guaranteed against defects. 

Write for full information about this unusual offer. 
Agents Wanted. 


STRATTON & BRAGG CO, __ ABSA G € 
Dept. F, PETERSBURG, VA., U.S.A. a Zin hofield Engines 























Gibbes Economist (3in1) 
PLANER MATCHER MOULDER 


Designed especially for simplicity 

and usefulness. Compact. Reasonable 

price. Best work. Convenient. Best quality fit- 

tings. Self oiling bearings. Plane %inch wide. 
Fuller information on application to 


GIBBES MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Sellers ‘“‘Gibbes Guaranteed Machinery,” all kinds 
Box 1280, Columbia, S.C 








HALL eS OS CP 








1 Modern and ‘up-to-date, in every .par-, 
BS) ticular. Fromi 12.to 150 hone. pone 5 
J, We also make Boilers; Tanks and 
4 Towers; Smoke Stacks; Mill, Engineers’, ‘ 
) Machinists’, and Sfeam Fitters’ Supplies;. | 
| Saw and Cane Mifis;° Syrup Kettles. 

We solicit your eorrespondence. 








COLE S wiioc. EMGIME 


BUILT FOR SERVICE — 
10 to 60 H. P. Center Crank. 30 to 150 H. P. Side Crank. 


Large Stock all Sizes READY TO SHIP 


With a COLE Engine and Boiler you don’t have to worry about your 
wer. Highest efficiency; lowest cost for repairs. 55 years in the 
usiness at the same stand. If you haven’t heard of us, your 
neighbor has. W-ite today for catalog and prices on Engines, 
Boilers, Corn Mills, Saw Mills, Tanks and Towers. Address 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO., Newnan, Ga. 
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.5.Schofield’s Sons Co.a00" : 


] 











What a Gallon of Gas- 
oline Will Do for You 


gallon of gasoline will run one of the efficient 2-horse-power 
A 1. H.C. gasoline engines for fully 5 hours. 
That is, you will have full 2-horse power to turn your 

machines all that time. y 

It will save you and your family all the hard work of turning 
the cream separator. 

It will pump water and grind feed for all your stock. 

It will saw your wood, shell your corn, turn your grindstone. 

It will do all these things and many more for you the same day. 
And for 5 hours’ steady work it will cost you the price of one gallon 
of gasoline. 

Is not that getting your hard work done at a pretty cheap rate? 

You will have plenty of other jobs for your 


I. H. C. Gasoline Engine 


There is something for it to do all the time. If it is not work- 
ing it is not costing you anything. When the engine stops, all 
expense stops. But it is ready to start up again at the same work 
or any other work at any moment. 

There are larger I]. H. C. engines that consume more fuel and 
do more work—you have your choice of a number of styles and 
many sizes. ¢ 














THE FOOS ‘CASOLINE ENCINE 


Made in Three Types -All Sizes. 


Vertical 2, 3 and 25-horse power. 
Horizontal (stationary and portable) 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 15 and 20- 
* horse power. 


Stationary—-Ready for Mounting—Portablie. 


Some of the mechanical features that place the FOOS ina class by itself and 
make it:the most reliable gasoline engine on the market : 


(1) Both valves worked vertically and mechanically. (2) Plain cylinder head 
free from ali mechanism. (3) Sensitive governor, permitting regulation of 
while enyine is running. (4) Balance weights on crank arm in line with piston 
amd ovlinder and between main bearings (the most expensive but only proper way). 


(6) Wipe Spark which keeps itself el i 
pig iplee Hd Dp: elf clean and insures ignition of every charge taken 


5 Get a mechanic to compare the FOOS with the one which the “other man” tells 
you is “just as good” and ict him decide for you. 


STOCKDELL-MYERS CO., Petersburg, Va. 
General Selling Agents for Virginia and North Carolina 


ae a = donee, Orbea MILLS (Grinds Cons ne Shucks as well = 
n); YD” and Ensilage Cutters (kni on fan-wheel) ; 
MACHINERY AND MILL SUPPLIES. ~ rom of 


~ 


Gasoline tractors 12, 15 and 20-horse power. 

Famous air-cooled 1 and 2-horse power. 

Famous skidded engines 2, 3, 4, 6 and 8-horse power. 

Also a complete line of Famous mounting engines from 4 to 20- 
horse power, and sawing, spraying and pumping outfits and jacks. 


If you will look into the matter rightly, and learn to appreciate 
how much work an I. H. C. engine will do for you and how eco- 
nomically it will doit, you will inevitably come to the conclusion 
that you must have ene of some kind. 

The International local agent will be glad to supply you with 
catalogues and all particulars, or write us for further information. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA, CHICAGO, U. S. A. 


(Incorporated) 








